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ALetter from the Publisher 


“p owerful self-control is the distinctive mark of John B. 
Connally,” says TIME Washington Bureau Chief Robert 


Ajemian. “He’s in control on the po- 
dium, where he ranks with Ted Ken- 
nedy as one of the two best stump 
speakers in America. He’s in control 
of his emotions, and he never appears 
off-balance.” A former assistant 
managing editor of LIFE, Ajemian 
has been covering presidential can- 
didates since 1956, and reported ex- 
tensively on the Texan for TIME 
three years ago. For this week’s cov- 
er story, Ajemian shadowed three 
Connallys nonstop for a week: he 
rode with the leather-lunged cam- 
paigner on a four-states-in-four-days 
fund-raising sweep; he weekended 





THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


lads of his youth,” Ajemian recalls. “Then, all of a sudden, he 
began to sing—his voice strong, a little creaky perhaps and cer- 
tainly less splendid than his oratory, but the words never fal- 
tered and he was into this song about The East Bound Train.” 
(“My father is in prison/ He’s lost his sight, they say/ I'm 


with the ten-gallon-hatted, boots- Ajemian and Isaacson trade notes on Connally 


and-khaki cattle rancher at his Flo- 
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Nation 

A sour mood and a 
desire for leadership 
are reflected ina 
Yankelovich poll for 
Time. » Did Ham 
Jordan snort coke? 


60 

Television 

Retreads, spin-offs 
and rip-offs dominate 
the networks’ new 
prime-time season. 

> PBS presents Jean- 
Paul Sartre's Kean. 
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Cover: John Connally 
is hot on the hustings 
in pursuit of the pres- 
idency. He is cutting 
an impressive figure, 
but still must persuade 
skeptical voters that 
his horse is white. 
“There are still a lot 
of myths about me,” 
he says. See NATION. 


34 

World 

Nonaligned leaders 
gather in Havana. 

> Israel draws criti- 
cism for raids on Leb- 
anon. » West Germa- 
ny’s heroin habit. 


65 

Education 

Custer is out, Sitting 
Bull is in—as are eth- 
nic groups and un- 
solvable problems 
—says a new study of 
school history texts. 


resville, Texas, spread; and he interviewed the smooth-talking, 
pinstriped attorney in his expensively furnished Houston law of- 
fice. It was only in this third and most worldly incarnation 
that Ajemian saw Big John ease up on his relentless self-con- 
trol and look touchingly human. “I had asked him about coun- 
try-and-western music, and he started talking about the bal- 


pincknasTEAD Boing to seek his pardon/ This cold 


December day.”) 

Ajemian’s reporting was woven 
into a cover story by Staff Writer 
Walter Isaacson, who got out from 
behind his desk in Manhattan to 
catch Connally in action at some 
Northeastern whistlestops. As a na- 
tive son of Louisiana and former city 
hall reporter for the New Orleans 
States-Item, Isaacson is familiar with 
the eccentricities of Southern politi- 
cians. “Their style,” he says, “is a 
stimulating mix of the byzantine and 
the evangelical.” This week, after a 
year and a half as a Nation writer in 
New York, Isaacson begins a new as- 
signment as a congressional corre- 





spondent in Washington, D.C., thus moving even closer 
to the heart of Dixie—not to mention the byzantine and the 


evangelical. 


Wie c. Megan | 


Cover: Illustration by Don Ivan Punchatz. 
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Science 

It has no mass, no 
charge and sports a 
funny name, but the 
gluon is shaking up 
physicists. » Closing 
in on a gaseous giant. 


71 

Behavior 

Cana subliminal 
word or two change 
larcenous intentions? 
> Florida shrinks are 
in a tizzy over who is 
a therapist. 
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76 

Ludwig’s Gamble: In 
the pristine Amazon 
jungle, Billionaire 
Daniel K. Ludwig, 
America’s richest 
man, is taking a dar- 
ing gamble by build- 
ing a vast industrial 
and agricultural com- 
plex. See ECONOMY & 
BUSINESS. 


48 

Religion 

Thirty years of Com- 
munist rule did not 
destroy religion in 
China, and the gov- 
ernment now promis- 


es “freedom of belief.” 


80 

Books 

Diaghilev spotlights 
the impresario who 
impressed the West. 
> Jailbird is Vonne- 
gut’s best, brightest 
novel in years. 
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Medicine 
Antibiotics may be 
called wonder drugs, 
but doctors are now 
starting to question 
one important way 
they are used. 


85 

Essay 

Is the U.S. decadent? 
The word suggests 
corrupt pleasures and 
moral decline, but few 
agree on what deca- 
dence really means. 


30 

Britain: An explosion 
rocks Donegal Bay, 
killing Lord Mount- 
batten, Britain's be- 
loved war hero, diplo- 
mat and elder states- 
man of its royal 
family. The murder 
begins a bloody week 
of L.R.A. mayhem. See 
WORLD. 


ss 

Music 

British Singer-Song- 
writer Alan Price 
deftly fuses rock and 
pop in his ebullient 
and ironic new al- 
bum, Lucky Day. 
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covered a weapon that modern diplomacy 
has forgotten: speaking the truth. Even 
the diplomats will be sorry to see him go. 

Nicholas H. Morgan 
Charlottesville, Va. 


ish character. All of us, browns, pinks, 
blacks, whites and any other color that is 
relevant to you, will give proof of our love 
and loyalty to our country when the time 
comes. 

A million articles like yours cannot 
spoil even an iota Britain’s standing in 
the world in this respect. As a proud Brit- 
ish Sikh, I say hands off our country. 

Rajinder Singh 
Meinerzhagen, West Germany 


On the Bench 


To the Editors: 
Your fine article “Judging the Judg- 
es” [Aug. 20] was long overdue. Obvious- 
ly, many lawyer-judges are unable to po- 
lice themselves, and people outside the bar 
are needed to end the abuses. It seems 
the lawyers and lawyer-judges want to 
regulate and control everything and ev- 
eryone except themselves. 
Earl Wheby Jr. 
Atlanta 














The talks with the P.L.O. that brought 
about Young’s departure will become the 
Official policy of the U.S. 






June Clark 
Chicago 










Of course he should have been fired 
—he isn’t the President, is he? 

Don E. Earman 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


I hope Britain will not follow that pe- 
culiar Americanism known as affirmative 
action, in order to help immigrants. Such 
programs exacerbate a feeling of resent- 
ment among the majority population and 
can only exacerbate the immigrants’ in- 
feriority complex. 









































I used to resent doctors, now it’s judg- 
es. At least with doctors it doesn’t take so 
long to get a second opinion. 

Frederick Cleveland 
Milford, Mich. 












Who would be a better candidate for 
the U.N. Ambassador than Sammy Davis 
Jr.? He’s black, Jewish and personable. 

John Stevens 
La Jolla, Calif. 






Sean O'Sullivan 
East Peckham, England 


Remembering the Holocaust 


Stefan Kanfer’s account of the pres- 
idential commission’s journey to the sites 
of the Holocaust [Aug. 20] is a gut- 
wrenching reminder of the sinister events 
of only a generation ago. Rereading it 
once a year will truly keep alive the last 
command in the Warsaw ghetto: Pami- 
etaj! Remember! 


A Chat with Arafat 


Yasser Arafat in his interview with 
TIME [Aug. 20] rightly implies that the 
conflict in the Middle East is basically be- 
tween Jewish lobby dollars and Arab oil 
wealth. Can any American politician risk 
alienating either? As long as the legiti- 
mate aspirations of both Israelis and Pal- 
estinians are ignored, the Middle East will 
remain a powder keg. 

Catherine Mullally 
Seattle 


Sol Z. Abraham 
Denver 


This memorial should not be built in 
remembrance of only one religious or eth- 
nic group. Millions of Poles, Russians, 
French, Dutch, Italians, Greeks, Ger- 
mans and other Europeans were mur- 
dered by the Nazis. It should be dedicat- 
ed to all these souls. 


I just returned from a kibbutz near Is- 
rael’s border with Lebanon. During my 
stay we received a gift from the P.L.O. 
—a bomb. Fortunately no one was hurt, 
but that was not their intent. To grant 
the P.L.O. self-determination is a step to- 
ward the elimination of Israel. 

Jory Vernon 
Downsview, Ont. 
























Rights, civil or otherwise, are not and 
should never be isolated absolutes. No 
court can ever protect anyone against the 
will of the majority. When sufficiently 
provoked, the majority will attack both 
the court and the minority and redress 
any such imbalance. I suspect this real- 
ization once prompted a Chief Justice to 
observe that the court did “read the elec- 
tion returns.” 






Alfred Giovannini 
West Haven, Conn. 









Gift from Mexico 


Mexico is finally giving the U.S. the 
oil [Aug. 20] our economy so desperately 
craves. However, Mexico didn’t say that 
we would have to scrape it off our beau- 
tiful beaches! 












Hooray for Yasser Arafat for his su- 
per remark: “The real terror is the oc- 
cupation itself.” 






Abul Barkat 
Boston 





David N. Alloway 
Upper Montclair, N.J. Paul W. Capor 


Monroeville, Pa. 







No Meeting 
In your story “Talking to the P.L.O.” 
[Aug. 27], I am mentioned as having had 
a meeting with Ambassador Robert 
Strauss. I have never seen, much less spo- 
ken to, Mr. Strauss. As a Palestinian 
American I deplore the continuing policy 
of denying full Palestinian self-determina- 
tion, and asa scholar and intellectual lam 
a party to the struggle for self-determina- 
tion, not an intermediary. 
Edward W. Said 
Beirut 







Honestly, I am more afraid of judges 
and lawyers than I am of the U.S.S.R. 

Jim Peterson 
Ringsted, lowa 


With the “Repo” Men 
Your American Scene [Aug. 20] on 
the way the men who repossess cars work 
was extremely informative—probably too 
informative. How many people actually 
know how to break into a car? If I lived 
in Houston I wouldn’t appreciate your let- 
ting everyone know when the best times 
are to “repo” or rip off cars. 
Stan W. Unruh 
Santa Ana, Calif. 













To relieve case loads in the courts, leg- 
islators should be required to eliminate 
an old law before legislating a new one. 
Frank Zaic 
Northridge, Calif. 






















Young’s Exit 

In letting Andrew Young go [Aug. 
27), the White House lost the best Am- 
bassador to the United Nations in recent 
memory. For a brief period, he made the 
U.N. newsworthy, gained some valuable | ain’s multiracial society [Aug. 27], like 
good will in the Third World and redis- | Hitler, have not understood the solid Brit- 
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British Races 


You, as you show in your story on Brit- 


Soul Talk 

Regarding your article on Black Eng- 
lish [Aug. 20]: As a radioman in the Coast 
Guard, I must be articulate in use of stan- 










Chicago’s Next Great Neighborhood- 
4 Good reasons why you 
should live there... 


The Neighborhood. 51 acres of trees, parks and playgrounds right in the heart 
of the city. Dearborn Park: gently winding, tree-lined streets, swimming 


pools* and tennis courts; a green and friendly neighborhood, where 
children can walk to their new public school, without 

















crossing busy streets. A young and vital com- J 
munity for you to call home. —_ 
. The Location. Dearborn —=——— ss 
Park is just three blocks we aki - 


from the Loop. Walk to ——= 
r work, if you like, or take 
advantage of public transpor- 
tation located right outside your 
door. You'll love being so close to the 
Lakeshore, Chicago's greatest theaters, 
restaurants, museums and fine stores. All of 
the activity, entertainment and convenience 
of Chicago are just minutes away. 




























The Variety. You can choose the way you want to 
live. Choose from two-story townhomes with 2-, - 
3-, and 4-bedroom plans or mid-rise and high- 
rise condominiums, ranging from 1 to 4 bed- 
rooms. There will be rental apartments in 

..mid-rise and high-rise buildings. 


|. The Value. More for your dollar in Dearborn Park. 

__ Whether you buy or rent, there's value for your housing 
4 dollar in Dearborn Park. Compare it to any new con- 
=e struction or converted housing in the Chicago area. 
¢q 49 You'll find that Dearborn Park is one of the best 
values for your dollar anywhere. 








Townhomes $73,900-$125,900. 

, Condominiums $45,900-$133,900. 
. Duplex Condominiums 

~ $74,900-$91,900. 


Prices subject to change without notice 
Units are subject to availability due to 
prior sale. 
Sales, rental and management—a 
joint venture between Baird & Warner, 
Inc. and Draper and Kramer, inc 


*Swimming Pool privileges are sub- 
ject to charge. 
















Chicago’s next great neighborhood 
Sales Pavilion, 9th and State Street, 922-1800 
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Aina Money: 


financing that 


ersthe 


Chicago businessman 
national resources— 
and local responsiveness. 


Quite often, the businessman who seeks a 
financing source is faced with obstacles: 

Limited availability of funds. Inflexible or 
restricted choice of financing options. Remote 
or delayed responses. 

tna Money" removes these and many other 
obstacles. 

Etna Money is financing by 4tna Business 
Credit, Inc. We are a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
tna Life & Casualty, the nation’s largest 
diversified financial organization, so our resources 
are extensive. 

Our expertise in commercial and industrial 
financing — in asset analysis and innovative lend- 
ing techniques — goes back more than 65 years. It 
is unusually broad and deep. 

We finance companies with a wide variety of 


objectives: growth, turnaround, expansion, refi- 
nancing, acquisitions. Our financing programs 
include revolving loans secured by receivables and 
inventory... and term loans secured by plant and 
equipment. And we can work with banks, so that 
a borrower's basic banking relationship remains 
undisturbed. 

We have offices throughout the country. Each 
one is fully prepared to bring you our range of 
financing services, resources and expertise quickly, 
completely — and locally. 

Why not call us for details? 

You get action with Atna. 


4 Pn | 
*! Atna Business Credit, Inc. 


® One of the ATNA LIFE & CASUALTY companies 





#tna Business Credit, Inc., 180 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, IL 60601 (312) 346-8370 


Atlanta * Boston * Chicago + Dallas + Detroit * Hartford * High Point * Houston « Los Angeles * Miami 
Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York * San Francisco * Washington, DC 





My fate is im the — hands 


440 N. GREEN BAY ROAD « HIGHWOOD, ILLINOIS 60040 « 312/433-5600 
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Lancia Zagato 


DRIVING REDEFINED. 


The new Lancia Zagato 
redefines driving with an 
exciting blend of sports car 
handling and personal luxury. 


A sense of ag og begins 
with the first loo 
Pininfarina-styled body says 
pure sports car. When you settle 
into the bucket seats 
(luxuriously handcrafted 
leather in the Limited Edition) 
and turnthe keyinthe 
electronic ignition, anticipation 
becomes reality. 


The Lancia Zagato redefines 
roadability. The 2 litre double 
overhead cam engine powers 
the front wheels through a 
manual 5 speed overdrive 
transmission that conserves fuel 
at highway speeds. Lancia 
began using Front wheel drive 
exclusively in 1961 to assure 
better road-holding qualities. 


Combined with variable assist 
rack and pinion steering, it 
delivers uncommonly precise 
performance, with improved 
traction, clean, tight turning. 


The 4-wheel independent 
MacPherson strut suspension, 
with shock absorbers and coil 
springs, adds another element 
of roadability, with superior 
stability, smoother ride. 


The new Zagato redefines safety 
with Lancia Superduplex 
4-wheel dise brakes. ft 

failure occurs in the primary 


eg 
p< 7”. a) 
\\ 


a 


hydraulic system the 
emergency braking power is 
applied to the front wheels for 
best efficiency. 


Full instrumentation, inset in 
the padded dash, includes 
speedometer, tachometer, tri 
odometer, quartz oat peek 
All gauges have integral 
warning lights to head off 
unexpec problems. 


— 


®Lancia, Division of Fiat Motors of North America, Inc. 1979. 


The exciting sun roof adds open 
air pleasure, with an easily 
removable top and soft 
fold-down back. 


The fine upholstery, handcrafted 
detail, adjustable sport steerin 
wheel, anatomically scul pat 
seats, and hand rubbed 

ive the Lancia Saocie 

uxurious overtones seldom 
encountered in asports car. And 
if you like all the amenities, opt 
for the 3 speed automatic 
transmission, air conditioning, 
AM/FM radio and other niceties. 


inish 


If this rare combination of 
superior sports car handling 
and luxury appeals to you, test 
drive the Lancia Zagato at your 
local dealer today. 


For the name of the dealer 
nearest you, call these numbers 
toll-free: (800) 447-4700, or, in 
Illinois, (800) 322-4400. 


me 


LANCIA 
Driving redefined. 





If it’s been at least a year 
since you smoked a cigarette, 
Acacia has good news for you: 








Announcing the life insurance 
premium discount for nonsmokers. 


If you've kicked the cigarette 
habit—or if you’ve never smoked — 
you'll probably be in better health-than 
a smoker the rest of your life. That’s 
why Acacia Mutual Life has created a 
special premium discount program for 
nonsmokers. 

The Nonsmoker Premium Discount 
will enable you to get more coverage 
for your insurance dollar, since you will 
save a percentage of your premiums. 
And you can qualify for this special dis- 
count if you haven’t smoked a cigarette 
for the last twelve months. 


This innovative program is just one 


of the many reasons you'll want to-con- 
sider Acacia Mutual Life for personal, 
family and business life insurance. 


Acacia features some of the lowest 
rates in the nation, as well as many 
flexible plans that can be tailored to 
meet specific needs. 

The Nonsmoker Premium Dis- 
count. Just one more example of The 
Acacia Advantage. 

To find out more, call your nearest 
Acacia office today. 


Acacia Mutual Life 


Discover the Acacia Advantage. 


Two Illinois Center * 233 N. Michigan Avenue, Suite 1821 + Chicago, IL 60601 + (312) 565-1818 « Gerald S. Specter, Mer 








“Then it would he time for me 
to announce that I was 
still in the land of the living.” 





Gur time is 


long past due, Mr Holmes. 


NI-Gas is not only alive and well, 
we're servicing more Customers 
than ever before. And we want 
you to know what the natural gas 
situation really is so you won't 
make the mistake of switching 
to a costlier fuel 

It's hard to understand 
how people can continue to talk 
about a natural gas shortage 
Especially when experts believe 
that there's still twice as much 
gas underground as we've 
already used. 


Quite possibly this shortage 
talk occurs because too many 
people mistakenly link world oil 
production with the gas industry 
But natural gas often exists in 





NORTHERN ILLINOIS GAS 


One of the NICOR basic energy companies 


reservoirs apart from oil. And 
those conventional supplies can 
last well into the 21st century 

But at NI-Gas we're looking 
into unconventional supplies, 
too. Like making gas from coal. 
Or processing giant ocean kelp, 
a replenishable resource, into 
methane 

In point of fact, natural gas 
is still the most efficient energy 
source around. And there's 
no reason why it won't be around. 
For a long time. It's elementary 








dard English language, but when I go 

home to Bed-Stuy I tend to use “been 

gone” and “maf work.” My point being, 
don’t knock it, man, till ya tried it. 

Lee C. Payton Jr. 

Brooklyn 


In your phonetic rendering of woof 
ticket, the pronunciation is correct, but 
rather than being a “wolf” ticket (mean- 
ing a challenge to fight), it is a “woof” tick- 
et (meaning a bluff). One often hears the 
| term woofin’ to mean that someone is in 
a sense barking, not yet committed to bite. 
Thus an inferior athletic team “sells woof 





| 


tickets,” trying to psych out its opponents. | 


The superior team, confident of its abil- 
ity, “buys all woof tickets.” 

Edward Boyer 

Los Angeles 


While the classroom is the place to ex- 
pose the student to conventional language, 
the teacher should not rob the black stu- 
dent of his right to articulate in a man- 
ner in which he is most able to express 
himself. We will lose a culture if we do this 
—“and I ain't just sellin’ wolf tickets.” 

Edie Scher 
Scotch Plains, N.J. 





Tale of Two Cities 


What a dreadful shame that those 19 
French visitors to the U.S. [Aug. 20] could 
not communicate in their native language, 
or share their cultural experiences with 
more than a handful of Americans, even 
in New Orleans. 

Anthony J. Vetrano 
Skaneateles, N.Y. 


We were in Paris, we did not speak 
French. We were lost. No one cared, not 
even the fat, unattractive French wom- 
en. All we wanted was to get out of a 
dirty city 
| Hal and Cindy Cotter 
Somerset, Mass. 





| Parochial Pride 

If local chauvinism is “as American 
as pumpkin pie,” as Frank Trippett tells 
us [Aug. 20], it is something of far more 
significance than he would have us be- 
lieve. It is never enough to be good; one 
must be better than, and the result of this 

attitude is that finally we are all losers. 
Alfie Kohn 


Providence 


Pride in local distinctiveness is not a 
perverse deviation from national homog- 
enization but a healthy counterweight to 
it. The “disparagement of rival areas” is 
good-natured, not bitter. We are one na- 
tion but within that unity there is a col- 
orful diversity 


E. McClung Fleming 
Wilmington, Del 





Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build- 
ing. Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y, 10020 
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Then the main course 
Your choice of entrees. Like 
tender boneless breasts of 
chicken. Specially selected 
steaks. Plump lobster. Plus 
fresh bean sprouts. 
Mushrooms. Zucchini 
And onions, Sliced and 
diced into slender, mouth- 
watering slivers. And rice 
And piping hor green 
tea. Ahhh 
I's a complete dinner— 
all included in a mag- 
ical experience you ll 
never forget. Ahhh 


HIBACHI STEAK HOUSE 


166 East Superior St., Chicago 664-9643 / Rr. 22 ar Milwaukee Ave 
Lincolnshire 634-0670 


















Enter the world of Benihana 
Feel rhe warmth of the 
graceful oriental decor, the soft 
relaxing samisen music, And 
get ready for an orienral 
masterpiece. Ahhh 
Suddenly your chef 
appears and rhe feast 
begins. Prepared ona 
hibachi grill right before & 
your eyes ~ 
For openers, there's 
onion soup, Japanese 
style. Next, crisp, green 
salad. Sizzling, succulent 
shrimp. Ahhh \ 








“THE GREATEST 
HOTEL IN 


MEXICO CITY... 


AND THE MOST 
ENJOYABLE ONE” 





That's what travelers say about 
EL PRESIDENTE CHAPULTEPEC. 
Regarded as best in Mexico City, this 
magnificent new 42-story hotel over- 
looks Chapultepec Park right on Re- 
forma Boulevard. It’s close to the 
Museum of Anthropology, gardens, 
shops, lakes and monuments. Four 
restaurants, romantic night spots, 
dancing and fine entertainment, House 
of PAxpA'S of Paris. Twenty six ex- 
clusive boutiques. 

For reservations and information call 

EL PRESIDENTE HOTELS 


800-223-9868 
800-854-2027 
Telex: 695-444 


Consult your Travel Agent, he knows us 


Og 
EL PRESIDENTE 
CHAPULTEPEC 


CAMPOS ELISEOS No 218 
MEXICO 5, DF 
Bruno R. Lugani 
General Manager 
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University of Wisconsin's bike-like runabout uses ‘ioauailin aie only on hills 


American Scene 





In Michigan: A New Fuels Paradise 


“G eneral Motors doesn’t want people 
wandering around on their own in 
there,” says a student guard. He points to 
the fence beyond which innocent-looking 
woods and fields stretch away through 
southern Michigan. The only authorized 
way in proves to be a shuttle bus. Bear- 
ing two Chrysler engineers and an aver- 
age American car owner, pitifully eager 
for any word of mileage efficiency to 
come, it cruises along winding roads with 
nothing except trees in view. Nothing, 
that is, until the road opens on a vast 
stretch of black tarmac, 67 acres of it, set 
in the hills near Milford, a GM proving 
ground. Right in the middle, three circus- 
like tents and a maze of yellow rubber 
cones point skyward like the towers of 
some futuristic Camelot. A long line of 
odd-looking vehicles is strung out in front 
of them. Some appear to have wings. Some 
look like your average tired little foreign 
sedan. One, with a bright red body but 
made mostly of glass, could be a fire chiefs 
dream of glory. 

The Chrysler folk swiflly head for the 
spot in the line where the car brought by 
a team of student engineers from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota sits. A mumble of 
talk ensues about the interesting hydrau- 
lic “hybrid” gas engine the team has built. 
The humble car owner does not really un- 
derstand hybrids (engineer jargon for au- 
tomobiles that use more than one source 


of power—like a diesel engine combined, 


with a battery-powered engine, for exam- 
ple). What he really wants is a decent 
replacement for his air-conditioned, 
8-m.p.g. ‘71 Chevy Impala. He was pret- 
ty disappointed when the so-called Moo- 
dymobile raised hopes and made head- 
lines by getting from Florida to 
Washington, D.C., at 84 m.p.g. only to 
flunk its EPA emissions test. 

It is the second day of the S.C.O.R.E. 
(student competitions on relevant engi- 
neering), an “energy-efficient vehicle 
competition.” Thirty-four cars from 28 


different colleges and universities in the 
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U.S. and Canada are on hand. If they do 
not have a better idea, who does? 

S.C.O.R.E. officials are mostly graduate 
engineering students serving managerial 
stints in a nonprofit, Boston-based orga- 
nization founded to promote “hands-on” 
engineering technology in North Amer- 
ican schools. The Detroit manufacturers 
usually contribute not merely the testing 
site but also special testing equipment and 
engineers who serve as judges. James 
Paisley of GM’s product planning group 
and his partner, John A. Nattress of the 
University of Florida, are scheduled to re- 
view the experimental-car contestants on 
something called “costs to the consumer.” 
The bemused car owner finds Paisley and 
Nattress hard at work on the line eval- 
uating a front-wheel-drive, hydrogen- 
powered, hydraulic-assisted entry from 
the University of Wisconsin’s Stout cam- 
pus. Even with some donated parts, the 
exotic power plant modestly housed in a 
blue Dodge Omni body cost $25,000 in 
cash, Student Steve Mann insists that the 
car would be “as cheap as or cheaper” 
than any current production model to 
mass-produce. Mann is young and tousle- | 
headed. But with poise beyond his years 
he points out that if society were to switch 
from petroleum-based fuels to hydrogen, 
fuel would cost the consumer only about 
18¢ a gal. in gasoline equivalent. “But it'll 
take ten years before people realize there 
are oceans of water out there full of 
hydrogen.” 

The hydrogen car is quite safe, Mann 
says, despite the volatility of hydrogen. 
He dismisses the “Hindenburg syn- 
drome,” which makes people associate 
hydrogen with blazing death because of 
the famous dirigible disaster in 1937. Dis- 
regarding Mann’s assurance that putting 
a bullet through this engine would not 
cause a fire, the car owner involuntarily 
takes a step back from the open hood. 
But he perks up at hydrogen mileage fig- 
ures, The car “should” get about 60 m.p.g. 
and, because of the hydraulic accumulator 
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Here’s how you can 


shelter your piece of the pie 
if you Change jobs 
or retire early. 


The Northern Trust can 
help you defer your taxes with 
an IRA Rollover Program. 

You might have a sizeable sum 
now resting in your company spon- 
sored retirement, profit-sharing, or 
deferred compensation plan. Just 
how much would income taxes take 
out of that money if you leave your 
company for another position or 
take early retirement? The answer 
could be: not a solitary cent. 

You can hold on to all your cash 
benefits by establishing an Indi- 
vidual Retirement Account (IRA) 
Rollover Program at The Northern 
Trust. 

An IRA is an excellent way to 
keep your retirement funds grow- 
ing until you draw on them. We pay 


the highest interest permitted by 
law on your IRA Rollover deposit. 
As high as any other bank or sav- 
ings and loan. We continuously 
compound your interest too, for the 
highest yield available. 

To qualify for this tax saving, 
you must be in an IRA Rollover 
Program within 60 days after you 
leave your present employer. So 
don’t delay. Come and see one of 
our Personal Bankers at any of our 
three locations. Or call John D. 
Hartung, Second Vice President, 
Personal Banking Division, 

(312) 630-6000. 






Main Office: 50 South La Salle 
at Monroe. Banking Centers: 
125 South Wacker at Adams and 
120 East Oak near Michigan. 
Member F.D.I.C. 


Arent you ready for 
The Northern? 


The 
Northern 


Trust 


“Imagine only 
$15.70 for 


this room..? 


What do you 
pay where you 


Rooms at Susse Ghalet MotO® Lodges and Inns 
look like they should cost a lof more. But they 
don’t. 


For just $15.70 for one and $19.70 for-a family 
of four* you get direct dial telephone, color 
television, air conditioning, carpeting and lots 
more. Plus, there’s always a swimming pool, 
emergency automobile service and prompt, 
courteous check-in and check-out service. 


Susse Chalet Motor Lodges and Inns are located 
throughout the Northeast, Midwest, Southeast 
and near Disney World in Florida. 


FOR TROUBLE-FREE RESERVATIONS, 
CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-258-1980. 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE CALL 1-800-572-1880. 


*Inn prices are $3.00 higher Major credit cards accepted 


IN SUSSE CHALET 


(Ny MOTOR LODGES & INNS 


The Good Night Value 


Mobs! 
For more information and a listing ations, write bp 
Chalet Susse International, Dept. TA-2, Progress Avenue, Nashua, NH 03060 [aso | 








American Scene 


designed to take over during stop-and-go 
traffic, close to 100 m.p.g. in the city 

On down the line David Kravitz, fac- 
ulty adviser to the Penn State team, out- 
lines the virtues of a modified 1975 Honda 
CVCC that students have converted into 
a diesel. The rival University of Penn- 
sylvania crew has taken a Rabbit diesel, 


| added a turbocharger to burn fuel more ef- 





ficiently and stuck it in an elongated 
Honda chassis designed to seat six pas- 
sengers. Says a team member: “We call it 
a Dachshonda.” 


he University of Wisconsin, Milwau- 

kee, team has put a two-cylinder, 25- 
h.p. Onan industrial engine (usually used 
to power an electric generator) into a Brit- 
ish Austin Mini, added an electronic mi- 
croprocessor to fine-tune the motor while 
it is running and hooked up a hydraulic 
accumulator to store unused energy. The 
Colorado State team has used graphite 
and Kevlar in the frame to shave 600 Ibs 
from an already light Audi. The name of 
this entry is Scab I, for “Screw the Arab 
bastards,” the team cheerfully proclaims 

Another entry is already tooling 
around the giant lot testing a tiny, one-cyl- 
inder gasoline engine in preparation for 
the 250-mile endurance run. This job 
would never carry the wife and three kids 
to the lake each summer. It is a three- 
wheeled “people-powered” gadget that 
relies mainly on its two nearly reclined 
passengers’ ability to pedal an attenuated 
tandem bike. The little go-cart engine is 
only for the hills. Explains Student Paul 
Fromm, “We can go 40 or 50 m.p.h 
at least it seems that fast when you're this 
close to the ground.” 

There is not much noise—now and 
then the throaty roar of an improperly 
muffied diesel, the grating whine of a hy- 
draulic accumulator and sometimes a dis- 
tant cheer from students who get a cranky 
car started. Many entries are over in the 
repair section. Berkeley's yellow, gull- 
winged two-seater, with students draped | 


Mankato State’s propane-powered entry — 





Also people power and hydrogen. 
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“You‘re in business? 
I'm in busi 





You're in chemicals? I’m in chemicals. Cosmetics? Cattle? Me too. 
Whatever business you're in, wherever it takes you. I’m there—ready 
and waiting to help you confirm appointments, handle orders, 
check on shipping, keep everybody happy. 
Use your Telephone Credit Card to set yourself up in business. 
It’s always with you, it’s easy to use, and the bill keeps your 
records straight. Wherever you need a branch office, @ 


I'm your branch office. Use me. 


Bell System 


. 
This new multi-million \ ky 
dollar blast furnace says ‘ 
a lot about our future. 






















You may not think the new 
furnace at our plant in Fairfield, 
Alabama looks like a space-age 
product—but it represents the 
very latest in iron-making tech- 
nology. And a major investment. 

For instance, it's almost totally 

computer controlled. Raw materi- 
als are fed into the furnace over a 
system of conveyors 1,000 feet 
long, and in quantities controlled 
precisely by the computer. This new 
furnace is much more efficient than 
the three older ones it replaced. 

Now consider that this furnace is 
just one part of a modernization pro- 
gram at this one U.S. Steel plant. The 
program includes three advanced steel- 
making furnaces which are in operation 
as well as a modern coke-oven battery. 

Each is a multi-million dollar investment me 
and a commitment of major proportions. 
may We know better equipment helps us compete 

with steelmakers anywhere...helps keep busi- 
ness, dollars, and lasting jobs here at home. 
But accumulating capital for improvements 
like these isn't easy. Today, most major indus- 
tries have difficulty acquiring sufficient funds to 
meet their needs for new facilities. 

We think it is past time for the government 
to begin encouraging capital formation. All 
Americans stand to benefit. 


Commitment. 5, 
It’s one of our ing 
strengths. ©... 
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all over its chassis, is splayed open like’a | 
turkey awaiting stuffing. “A little over- | 
haul?” asks the car owner. “Overhaul, 
hell!” snaps a student mechanic. “We're 
building it for the first time.” 

Feeling fairly gloomy, the car owner 
ambles by.the Minnesota entry again. He 
wonders aloud about a row of plastic tabs | 
placed at odd angles just above the rear 
window of a Plymouth Volare. “Vortex 
generators,” explains a student. The lit- 
tle tabs cause turbulence in the air as it 
passes over the car, reducing “drag” and 
saving fuel. “Wanna see another innova- | 
tion?” pipes another student from under 
the hood. “How ‘bout this clothespin hold- 
ing on the accelerator cable?” 

Inside the headquarters trailer, Pais- 
ley explains why one-shot experimental 
vehicles often fall short of the standards 
required of mass-produced cars. Having | 
to run at least 50,000 miles without fall- 
ing apart is one problem. Another is meet- 
ing costly, complex Government require- 
ments that carmakers consider an 
outrageous cross to bear. “When you think 
of all the things the industry has to do to 
get a car on the market, you realize what 
a gap there is,” says Nattress. The words 
sound more reassuring from an indepen- | 
dent academician. Convinced, however, | 
that Detroit is holding out on him about 
the fuel-efficient car, the car owner asks 
Paisley why VW and Datsun and Honda 
get such good mileage and Detroit can’t? 
“European and Japanese cars have had 
to be more economical because they ha- 
ven't had our resources,” Paisley replies 
smoothly. “They probably have a five- or 
ten-year jump on us in small-car devel- 
opment, but we're catching up.” The old 
challenge and response trick 


aisley is optimistic about S.C.O.R.E., | 

far beyond the skeptical car owner's 
inclination to agree. “You're not seeing 
cast iron out there,” Paisley says, nod- 
ding toward the tarmac. “You're seeing | 
aluminum. You're not seeing eight-cylin- | 
der engines. You're seeing four and even 
two, You look at some of these drive trains 
and you can put them in a bushel basket 
—that’s how small they are. That’s an in- 
dication of the cars of the future.” 

When the tests end, the overall win- 
ner is a dark horse: a turbocharged, fuel- | 
injected, gasoline-burning entry from the 
University of Manitoba. It is not the most 
fuel-efficient entry, however. That title 
goes to the car from Mankato State Uni- 
versity in Minnesota, which burned pro- 
pane gas ata rate of 11.41 miles per Ib 
But Mankato, like many others, failed to 
meet the EPA's minimum emissions stan- 
dards. The best diesel got 89 m.p.g., the 
best gasoline entry only 56, Poor old Wis- 
consin, Stout, apparently could not keep 
all that wonderful, inexpensive hydrogen 
from leaking out of its canister and never 
got going long enough to complete a road 
test. The disconsolate car owner makes a 
date with his local garage to tune up the 
old Impala — Barrett Seaman 
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Still Looking for a Leader 





The nation’s mood darkens and a TIME poll finds Carter losing groun 


ican electorate is in a singularly 

sour and pessimistic mood. Not 
only is the public naturally worried about 
the economy, energy and inflation, but it 
doubts things will improve much, The 
country is anxious to find strong leaders 
—the evidence is overwhelming—and the 
public has little faith that Jimmy Carter 
has the ability, let alone the programs, to 
solve the nation’s problems. Clearly, the 
search has begun for a candidate who is 
seen to have the sort of leadership qual- 
ities that Carter is thought to lack. 

The result, according to the latest 
findings of a survey completed Aug. 24 
for TIME by the opinion research firm of 
Yankelovich, Skelly & White Inc. is that 
for the first time Republican Ronald Rea- 
gan is running ahead of Carter as the 
choice for President. Texan John Con- 
nally, though still only the fourth choice 
of Republicans and independents for the 
G.O.P. nomination, has closed the gap 
with Carter, and now trails the President 
by only four percentage points. Senate Mi- 
nority Leader Howard Baker finishes in 
a dead heat with Carter. Both Baker and 
Reagan would defeat Carter among 
Southern Protestants, one of the Presi- 
dent’s key constituencies in 1976. 

The biggest beneficiary of the current 
political mood of pessimism, however, is 
Senator Edward M. Kennedy. The TIME 
poll of 1,049 people shows him to be the 
overwhelming choice for his own party’s 
nomination. More than twice as many 
Democrats (62%) would prefer to see 
Kennedy as their party’s nominee than 
Carter (24%). Nearly two-thirds of all 
those surveyed, Republicans as well as 
Democrats, felt Kennedy was “accept- 
able,” and only one in three felt he was 
too liberal. While President Carter would 
lose to Ronald Reagan, according to the 
poll, and barely beat Connally, Kennedy 
would swamp either Republican. 

Carter’s weak political standing was 
helped little by his busy summer efforts 
to shore up his Administration and to pro- 
ject a more decisive image as a national 
leader. More than a third of those polled 
thought that Carter has lately shown more 
leadership than in the past, but his trou- 
ble persists. Only one person in ten ex- 
pressed any confidence in Carter's abil- 
ity to deal with the economy. Only 13% 
could say that they had a lot of confi- 
dence that he could handle the energy 
problem. Just one in ten said he was com- 


10 


s the marathon for the presidency, 
A 980, begins to quicken, the Amer- 


petent enough to appoint the right peo- 
ple to office. The naming of Hamilton Jor- 
dan as White House Chief of Staff caused 
30% of those polled to say they thought 
less of the President for the move, while 
37% said it made no difference. Only 18% 
approved. 

There was, however, a measure of 








good news for Carter. Despite the more 
than 2-to-1 preference for Kennedy as the 
party’s next nominee, 42% still believe 
Carter will be renominated, perhaps be- 
cause many still doubt Kennedy will seek 
the prize. Moreover, Carter’s stepped-up 
criticism of the Congress was greeted by 
more than half of those polled as positive. 
He gets good marks for his Middle East 
policies, for his moral fervor, his personal 
appearance, his personality and such abil- 
ities as speaking and bringing people to- 
gether. Unlike other Presidents who have 
fallen as low as Carter in the polls, there 
seems to be little personal animosity di- 
rected at the man in the White House. 

In many ways, this absence of hos- 
tility toward Carter is remarkable, given 
the bleak popular mood. The State of the 
Nation indicator, a TIME index measur- 
ing how people feel things are going in 
the country and their confidence in the fu- 
ture, registered a low of 19% in the most 
recent survey. A year ago, the indicator 
was 34% and in March 1977, shortly af- 
ter Carter took office, it stood at 47%. 


More than half the country think a re- 
cession is already under way, and anoth- 
er quarter believe that if a recession has 
not yet hit, it will soon. 


Almost two-thirds agreed with Car- | 


ter’s own analysis that America faces a 
crisis of confidence. But unlike the Pres- 
ident, who blamed the aftereffects on Viet 
Nam, Watergate and the selfish narcis- 
sism of the American people, those polled 
pointed to more immediate problems 
—inflation and energy shortages. 

The findings of the TIME survey did 
not register much hope that these prob- 


lems will soon be solved. Those questioned | 


had even less faith in Congress than in 
the President to solve the energy prob- 
lem. Despite the preachings of the Car- 
ter Administration, 63% said the recent 
gasoline drought was “exaggerated.” Still, 
the problem of energy was rated a seri- 
ous worry by 60% of those polled, per- 
haps reflecting the notion that whether 
the shortage was exaggerated or con- 
trived, it still existed. 

Set against this national gloom and 
concern, prospective candidates are ris- 
ing or falling on the extent to which they 
are seen as strong leaders. The survey 
found Kennedy to have the highest lead- 
ership rating of all the presidential pros- 
pects. Fifty-eight percent said they felt 
Kennedy was “very strong” as a leader 
and only 12% said he was “not strong.” 
Ronald Reagan ranked second with fig- 
ures of 40% and 18%. Connally, usually 
regarded by politicians as a man who pro- 
jects a very strong image as a leader, has 
apparently not yet impressed the public. 
Only 27% ranked him as very strong, and 
24% said he was weak. President Carter 
ended up at the bottom of the leadership 
list, below even Republicans Robert Dole, 
Philip Crane and George Bush. More than 
half of those polled said Carter was not a 
strong leader; only 12% thought he was. 


below the major Republican fig- 

ures. Only 19% said Brown was a 
very strong leader and 38% found him 
lacking. For the first time in the TIME 
polls, Brown was also found to be unac- 
ceptable as the next President of the U.S. 
by a majority of those familiar with him. 
About one-third of those surveyed felt he 
was too liberal, while 8% thought him too 
conservative, and 29% felt he was just 
right. As a candidate for his party's nom- 
ination, Brown trailed Carter by only 


alifornia Governor Jerry Brown | 
C ranked above the President, but | 


























































































THE OIL INDUSTRY 








seven points in April; now the margin is 
16 points. 

On the Republican side, Ronald Rea- 
gan has actually improved his standing 
despite the fact that he has not announced 
his candidacy and has done little cam- 
paigning. A year ago, 45% found Reagan 
unacceptable as the next President; that 
negative rating has now dropped to 38%. 
Among Republicans and independents, 


the G.O.P. nominee, while Ford is picked 
by 24% and Howard Baker runs third at 
14%. John Connally is fourth at 12%, al- 


and is regarded by many professionals as 


asa fascinating presidential campaign. @ 





SWEEPSTAKES 














Reagan is still the first choice of 27% as | 


though he is already campaigning hard | 


the most likely G.O.P. candidate to stay | 
the course in what is already shaping up | 


@Political® 





IF THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION WERE 

HELD TODAY, WHOM IN THE FOLLOWING 

PAIRINGS WOULD YOU VOTE FOR? 
CARTER 38% 
REAGAN 42% Oa 
NOT SURE 20% 

| CARTER 35% 

BAKER 35% 

NOT SURE 30% 
CARTER 36% 
CONNALLY 32% 

NOT SURE 32% 
KENNEDY 56% ag 
CONNALLY 29% 
NOT SURE 15% 
KENNEDY 53% Oe 
REAGAN 34% 
NOT SURE 13% 














Change of Style at the U.N. 





hen U.N. Ambassador Andrew 

Young resigned after his secret 
approach to the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization, the nation’s black leaders 
erupted in hostility toward Jewish groups, 
which they blamed, somewhat unfairly, 
for the ouster of the highest black in Gov- 
ernment. Last week President Carter 
named an adroit successor to Young: 
Donald F. McHenry, 42, a top deputy at 
the U.N. mission. Though close to Young 
and equally absorbed in African affairs, 
McHenry is a polished career diplomat 
who is as well known for prudence as 
Young is for impetuosity. 

Carter had considered others for the 
post, including former lowa Senator Dick 
Clark, former Texas Congresswoman 
Barbara Jordan, Panama Canal Nego- 
tiator Sol Linowitz and Ambassador to 
China Leonard Woodcock. But McHenry 
had the advantage of being a black as 
well as having the support of Young. 
His main disadvantage was that he was 
not well known. Then the Soviets came 
to his assistance when they tried to rush 
Ballerina Ludmila Vlasova out of the 
U.S. McHenry was put in charge of the 
laborious negotiations with the Soviets 
at Kennedy Airport. Deputy White House 
Press Secretary Rex Granum said that 
the President was impressed with Mc- 
Henry's “toughness and coolness under 
fire and strong, forceful negotiating tech- 
niques.’ The appointment, said Young, 
“reaffirms the Administration’s commit- 
ments to the United Nations and to the 
policies that we have worked together 
so closely on.” 


cHenry’s rise to his present post has 

been low-keyed and skillful. Born in 
St. Louis, he graduated from Illinois State 
University and earned a master’s degree 
in international relations at Southern II- 
linois University. In 1963 he joined the 
State Department as a junior officer in 
the Office of United Nations Political Af- 
fairs and rose quickly through the ranks. 
A liberal concerned with the humanitar- 
ian side of foreign policy, he left the de- 
partment when Henry Kissinger became 
Secretary, and joined the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 

When Carter was elected, McHenry 
returned to a more congenial environment 
in the State Department and was made 
Young's deputy. Like Young, he has 
strong views, though he tends to express 
them more tactfully and precisely. Says 
his daughter Christina: “When he says 
something, he knows exactly what he is 
saying.” He is described as the classic un- 
derstated statesman with a scholar’s rath- 
er than a preacher’s approach to diplo- 
macy. At his best in behind-the-scenes 
maneuvering, he led a protracted effort 
to get the Front Line African states, as 
well as South Africa, to agree to an in- 
dependent Namibia. Talking to the press 
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Carter picks Donald McHenry to replace Andrew Young 


last week, McHenry lamented the high 
visibility of his new post. “It’s difficult to 
accomplish foreign policy objectives in a 
fishbowl,” he said. “I can’t sneak around 
any more.” But he plans to maintain 
something of a private life. Though di- 
vorced from his first wife, he spends as 
much time as he can with his two daugh- 
ters, who live with him in Manhattan, and 
his Oxford-educated son, who is in Bos- 
ton paradoxically training to be a chef. 
Black leaders were pleased by Mc- 
Henry’s appointment. Said Coretta King, 
the widow of Martin Luther King Jr.: “I 
feel he will be a tremendous asset to our 
nation. He will continue in the same spir- 


ts 


| McHenry during Ballerina Viasova talks 


Classically understated statesman. 


itas Andy in terms of trying to win friends 
for America.” The Rev. Joseph Lowery, 
president of the Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference, was equally enthusi- 
astic. “There may be a change in style 
from Andy. McHenry won't be as infor- 
mal, but there won't be a change in the 
battle for world peace.’ While more re- 
strained, Jewish leaders also expressed 
satisfaction with Carter's choice. Said 
Howard Squadron, president of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress: “I suspect Carter 
is trying to demonstrate continuity of pol- 
icy and commitment to the black com- 
munity. I think that’s reasonable.” 

After he settled on McHenry, Carter 
returned to the subject of blacks vs. Jews 
in a speech he gave in Atlanta last week 
“Many nations,” said the President, “are 
in danger of being torn apart by ethnic di- 
visions, by political rivalries, by religious 
conflict. We must seek resolution of dif- 
ferences and we must stand with each 
other to prevent all these quarrels of the 
world from being imported into our own 











national life.” m 
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The candidate seeking votes on the streets of Providence (left) and at a rally in Du Page County, Ill. 





Hot on the Campaign Trai 


Pursuing the presidency, Connally hopes his horse looks white 


he audience is Republican, pre- 

dominantly white and well-to-do 

The listeners’ eyes are fixed in- 

tently on the tall, handsome, sil- 
ver-haired speaker. They examine him 
carefully, skeptically, expectantly. They 
search for a clue to the character of this 
glamorous ex-Governor, ex-Democrat 
ex-Cabinet member and crony of many 
Presidents, who now declares that he can 
provide the leadership the nation needs 
Says he: “In 1980 we must change the 
course of history.” 

John Bowden Connally Jr., 62, was 
speaking to 1,500 party loyalists at a can- 
didates’ forum in Chicago, but the mood 
and curiosity were repeated in 25 cities 
in ten states last month as he cantered 
north from his Texas ranch in his quest 
for the White House. He has paced him- 
self carefully, first courting the faithful of 
his adopted party and luring many of its 
leaders into his camp, then hitting the 
board rooms where his fund-raising abil- 
ity is legendary. This month he will be 
on the road for 25 days in 16 states. His ex- 
travagant television campaign, which 
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Nellie and John stumping side by side 








“They all ask the same questions.” 





highlights his service as Texas Governor, 
Navy Secretary and Treasury Secretary, 
will hit screens wherever there are votes 
Connally still has a long way to go 
The Yankelovich, Skelly and White, Inc 
poll for TIME shows that he stands fourth 
among Republicans, well behind Front 
Runner Ronald Reagan. One of his dif- 
ficulties is that some Republicans think 
he still lacks legitimacy and are embar- | 
rassed to support him openly. “There are | 
still a lot of myths about me,” Connally 
told TIME Washington Bureau Chief Rob- 
ert Ajemian. “I’ve got to clear them up.” 
But his ability to excite crowds and raise 
money causes many political experts to 
believe that if he can surmount those 
“myths,” the tall Texan is the most for- 
midable Republican challenger for the 
presidency. Richard Nixon himself 
phones occasionally to offer encourage- 
ment and to predict the polls will change 
Connally’s sure, deep voice exudes 
confidence, comforting and commanding 
his Chicago audience like a wise small- 
town sheriff. Speaking without a prepared 
text, he ticks off facts and figures, devel- 
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| Explaining his vision of the future and answering questions about his past in Orange County, Calif. (left), and in Clearwater, Fla. 


oping his arguments lucidly and engag- 
ing his listeners with a tone of careful sin- 
cerity. He is always controlled, raising his 
voice only for emphasis. Yet he comes 
across as a vibrant orator, striking an em- 
phatic rhythm like an oldtime Democrat 
His Texan images are simple but color- 
ful: the stubborn steer, the weak-kneed 
politician, the businessman cowering in 
fear of the Government. Connally has the 
earthiness of a backland tenant farmer's 
son and the urbanity of a successful in- 
ternational financier. He is clever enough 
to be self-deprecating at times, but he ra- 
diates such an enormous sense of self-con- 
fidence and self-mastery as to seem al- 
most invulnerable. Like it or not, the 
brand of a unique personality is there 


he US. is becoming shamefully 
vulnerable, he tells his audience 

In the past eight years the nation- 

al debt has gone up from $400 bil- 

| lion to $800 billion. “Try to get a ton of 
steel into France and see what happens,” 
he taunts. “If the French steel industry 
| doesn’t want it, the government will au- 
tomatically back them up.” America, he 

| says, should not allow other countries to 
push our economy around or subject us 
to an unfair trade disadvantage. In a line 
that echoes throughout his campaign he 
says: “I'd tell the Japanese that unless they 
opened up to more American products 
they'd better be prepared to sit on the 
docks of Yokohama in their Toyotas 
watching their Sony sets, because they 


His money-raising fetes, this one in La Jolla, Calif., reap up to $1,000 per guest 


aren’t going to ship them here.” And the 
Soviets, he says, are heading toward a 
strategic arms superiority. “I assure you, 
my friends, those Soviet missiles are not 
aimed at Mexico or Canada, they're 
aimed right at us.” He tells them that Jim- 
my Carter is an amateur and that Con- 
gress must be led, exhorted, punished if 
| need be. He talks of a Government-busi- 





wn fF 
John B. IV, grandfather's ardent support 


| “We must change the course of history.” 
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ness partnership to lead the economy and 
the world 

The crowd roars. Many in the audi- 
ence see Connally as a powerful, take- 
charge leader who can get things done 
His is a forceful style that seems attrac- 
live to many, including blue-collar work 
ers who might be expected to disagree 
with him on many issues. There is a wide- 
spread sense that the U.S. is no longer in 
control of its destiny, pushed to and fro 
by forces that it once dominated. Could a 
tough President reassert America’s role 
in a world that has become increasingly 
reluctant to be led by the U.S.? Is force- 
ful leadership enough to re-establish con- 
fidence at home and overcome the neg- 
ative influence of strong, single-issue 
groups? Republican supporters claim 
Connally has precisely those abilities 
Says New York Republican National 
Committeeman Richard Rosenbaum 
“What people seem to like about him is 
they think he can walk into the Oval Of- 
fice and turn things around right away.” 
Says New Hampshire Republican Mar- 
shall Cobleigh: “The minute Connally 


| comes into a room, you can feel he’s a 


leader.” Adds Gay Suber, a 1976 dele- 
gate for Gerald Ford from South Caro- 
lina: “He's got something this country 
sorely needs—strong, dynamic leadership 
and charisma.” 

But when the cheering stops, the ques- 
tions begin. Dynamism begets polarity: 
what some see as leadership, others feel 
is Texas-style manipulation and oppor- 
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tunism, even menacing egotism. And 
there are those “myths,” really four stub- 
born problems that come up again and 
again. “They all ask the same questions,” 
says Connally’s wife Nellie, her pert face 
wincing slightly. But Connally welcomes 
the questions, knowing that he must turn 
the negatives around by meeting them 
head-on. So he has a careful response 
ready for each of them 

1) The wheeler-dealer image. One of the 
first questioners in Chicago uses that very 
term and asks Connally how he answers 
the charge. “If you mean someone who 
knows how to deal with Congressmen and 
Senators,” he says, jutting his jaw, “then 
I plead guilty, I'm a wheeler-dealer. If 
you're talking about someone who can ne- 
gotiate with world leaders on an equal 
basis and not be a tail-end Charlie, then 
I'm a wheeler-dealer. If you're talking 
about someone who is smart enough to 
go into a horse trade with a good, sound 
horse and not come out with one that’s 
one-eyed and spavined, then I'm that.” 

2) The turncoat charge. As late as 
1970, then Democrat Connally told a 
group of Texas moneymen that they 
should not defect and support Republican 
Senate Candidate George Bush. Said he 
“Some of you are inclined to feel at home 


in the Republican Party. But the trouble | 


is they won't give you a key to the house 
If you think you can move in and have 
any influence with Republicans, you're 


| making a bad mistake.”’ Connally “moved 


in” less than three years later. Why did 


| he switch parties? He says he had become 


uncomfortable with high-spending Dem- 
ocratic policies and soaring national debt 
He reminds Republicans that Watergate 
had already started when he joined the 
G.O.P. Says he: “I joined you in the great- 
est depths of the fortunes of this party, 
when the party was down, so I can’t be ac- 
cused of opportunism.” He sometimes 
adds a footnote, that if lifelong Repub- 
licanism is a litmus test, then Reagan, who 
was a Democrat until 1962, must also be 
disqualified. 
14 





3) The White House tapes. When the 
existence of the White House tapes be- 
came public knowledge, Connally’s ag- 
gressive advice to his friend Nixon was 
to destroy them quickly. “Call in a group 


of witnesses, make sure it’s in the open, 
but burn them,” he proposed. Nixon de- 
clined the advice, and lost his presidency 








Entertaining President Nixon at his Texas ranch in 1972 ; ; 
“Very few people know how to handle power, how to keep it from overcoming them.” 




























The tapes are now being catalogued in a 


closely guarded Washington archive 
Some Republicans fear that release of the 
tapes (not expected for at least two more 
years) could severely damage Connally, 
as could a few well-timed leaks, Although 
they must contain hours of pivotal talks 
between the two men, Connally says that 
there is “not a thing” on the tapes he is 
ashamed of and that he does not worry 
about their release 

4) The milk trial. In 1974 Connally was 
indicted by a Watergate grand jury for ac- 
cepting $10,000 from milk producers 
while he was Treasury Secretary in re- 
turn for urging the President to increase 
price supports. At the trial, a 1971 White 
House tape was played in which Connal- 
ly urged Nixon to support the price rise 
for political reasons: “They're going to 
make their associations and alliances this 
year and they’re going to spend a lot of 
money.” Nixon received campaign pledg- 
es totaling $2 million from the dairy in- 


cwt. But Connally was acquitted of the 





dustry and raised price supports 27¢ per | 
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charge. When the inevitable question aris- 
es, Connally retorts: “I’m the only cer- 
tified not-guilty candidate running in ei- 
ther party. The jury heard the evidence 
and said, ‘not guilty.” What more do you 
want?” 


ven though he was acquitted, Con- 

nally’s actions on behalf of the milk 

producers are considered by his 

critics an illustration of his view 
of corporate interests. Says one Texas pol- 
itician who has followed Connally close- 
ly: “The real danger in the milk fund case 
is the manipulation of Government pol- 
icy to fit business interests, encouraging 
Nixon to raise milk support prices to ex- 
tract political money.” Says former Texas 
Observer Publisher Ronnie Dugger, a 
longtime Connally critic: “Corporate in- 
terests and Government interests? 
They’re all the same to him.” Another 
Texas political foe asks, “Can you imag- 
ine Connally’s administration going after 
some big corporation that was behaving 
badly?” 

Self-Made Millionaire Connally, who 
as Treasury Secretary led the fight 
to bail out ailing Lockheed, makes 
no apologies for his ardent sup- 
port of milk producers, large oil 
companies or Big Business in gen- 
eral. “Business creates jobs, and 
business needs help,” he says, cit- 
ing the declining productivity fig- 
ures of U.S. industry as compared 
with those of other industrial na- 
tions. The U.S., he says, is discour- 
aging trade and capital formation, 
while other countries are doing 
the opposite. That is an idea 
whose time has come, at least 
among the experts: even many lib- 
eral economists now believe that 
Government regulation should be 
eased and tax policies changed in 
order to stimulate investment. 
Connally denies that his strong 
pro-business stance makes him a 
mere wagon master for corporate 


America. Says he: “Corporations With Nellie at the House Assassinations Committee hearing 





Antonio Congressman Henry Gonzalez: 
“I don’t think he has the temperament to 
care about little people, not the way Lyn- 
don Johnson did.” Former Congresswom- 
an Barbara Jordan, who testified as a 
character witness for Connally at his milk 
trial, wrote in her memoirs that she re- 
members how she was standing on a plat- 
form with him when word came of Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr.’s death and the 
Governor said, “Those who live by the 
sword die by the sword.” 

Some conservatives, too, have their 
doubts about Connally’s concept of the 
roles of Government and business. They 
view him as a corporate statist with pro- 
clivities toward Big Government, one who 
would enhance federal power along with 
business interests. When Connally met 
with a group of new-right leaders in a con- 
verted garage near the Capitol this sum- 
mer, they grilled him on this point and 
also about his support of the Equal Rights 
Amendment and his refusal to support an 
antiabortion amendment. Connally an- 
swered the questions as bluntly as they 
were delivered, defending his positions. 








joys “deep rugs and rich people,” as one 
Connally watcher put it, is that he was 
born so poor. Not that he tries to hide his 
hardscrabble heritage; indeed, he revels 
in recalling his barefoot days behind a 
plow and reading by a kerosene lamp. He 
was the fourth of eight children born to 
John Bowden Connally and Lela Wright. 
The senior Connally, a tall and lean man 
with strongly etched features that he 
passed on to his son, was a tenant farm- 
er, a butcher, a barber, a bus driver. He 
finally realized his dream of owning the 
land he worked by buying, when the 
younger Connally was in high school, a 
1,000-acre ranch outside Floresville, a 
tiny crossroads town 30 miles southeast 
of San Antonio. 

Connally’s father was a strong influ- 
ence on him. “It was best not to cross 
him, especially when he was drinking,” 
recalls the son, who stays away from hard 
liquor, “but he had a great sense of fair- 
ness.” He once took a horsewhip to a 
group of boys who had made a practice 
of beating up his eldest son. “You go home 
and let your fathers know who did this to 


wactersexvert you,” he said, “because if it hap- 





can be monitored. They can beau- He predicts that Ted Kennedy will be his opponent. 


dited. But right now they’re so 
scared of Government they don’t dare 
stick their heads out. The idea that I 
would be a toady for Big Business, that I 
would let myself be exploited, that I would 
use Government to help corporations, 
is another of those myths. Hell, if I want- 
ed to help myself, I'd denounce Big 
Business.” 

Connally’s support of Big Business is 
not balanced, critics charge, by compas- 
sion for the workers and the poor. Sym- 
bolic, they say, was his confrontation with 
farm workers who were on a 64-day, 468- 
mile march to Austin in the summer of 
1966 to seek a $1.25 minimum wage. Gov- 
ernor Connally drove out to them in his 
limousine to tell them in person that he 
was absolutely opposed to their demands 
and would not meet them in his office. 
Nevertheless, more than 6,000 marchers 
did converge on Austin on Labor Day, 
and Connally was out of town. Says San 
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Despite the doubts of the ideologists 
of the new right, most of whom are al- 
ready committed to Reagan or Congress- 
man Philip Crane, Connally’s positions 
are generally conservative. He favors the 
SALT Il treaty only if considerable new 
money is allocated for cruise missiles and 
other weapons, advocates a federal tax 
cut of $50 billion to $100 billion, opposes 
national health insurance, pushes strongly 
for nuclear power and the loosening of 
pollution laws to allow more use of coal, 
favors deregulation of oil with a provi- 
sion that profits be plowed back to in- 
crease production, and opposes gun con- 
trol. His coup in luring right-wing Fund 
Raiser Richard Viguerie away from the 
Crane campaign has been important not 
so much for the money Viguerie might 
bring in as for the alliance Viguerie has 
with conservatives. 

Some say the reason Connally so en- 


pens again, I'll do the same to 
them.” Young Johnnie’s goals 
back then were to be a cowboy, a 
lawyer and a preacher; one 
Christmas he asked for a gun, a 
rope and a Bible. 

At the University of Texas he 
became involved in the Curtain 
Club, a drama organization. One 
of the program notes describes 
the young actor: “His ambition is 
to be critic-at-large of things-as- 
they-are.” For a production of 
Ferenc Molnar’s Liliom, in which 
he played opposite Eli Wallach, 
the prompter was Idanell Brill, 
who was to become Bluebonnet 
Belle, Queen of the Texas Relays, 
University of Texas Sweetheart 
and later Connally’s wife Nellie. 
He was becoming more and more 
interested in politics. The student 
body was divided between the 
Greek social fraternity members 
and the poorer students, who were 
known as barbs (for barbarians). Connal- 
ly managed a tough and successful battle 
to become one of the first barb presi- 
dents of the student assembly. He was 
also a campus salesman for Beech-Nut 
chewing gum. 

He stuffed envelopes for a young pol- 
itician making his first bid for Congress 
—Lyndon Johnson. He followed to Wash- 
ington as one of Johnson’s congressional 
aides, His marriage to Nellie in 1940 was 
a double bonding, for by asking Johnson 
to serve as his best man, Connally sealed 
a Faulknerian love-hate link between the 
two proud Texas politicians—Johnson 
the admiring but often jealous mentor, 
Connally the headstrong protégé. Connal- 
ly would end up working on most of John- 
son’s subsequent campaigns. But the tem- 
pestuous quality of that relationship 
appeared as early as 1941, when Connal- 
ly, after arguing over whether to make 
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Johnson’s kidney stone problem public, 
was banished from L.B.J.’s ranch like Ab- 
salom from the House of David. 
During World War II, Connally 
served in the South Pacific as group com- 
bat information officer with the Navy on 
the aircraft carriers Essex and Benning- 
ton, rising to the rank of Lt. Command- 
er. Retired Admiral David McDonald, 
former Chief of Naval Operations, was 
serving with Connally when the Essex was 
attacked by a kamikaze pilot. Recalls Mc- 
Donald: “When you see a man operate 
under the pressure we had, night and day, 
sometimes 72 hours straight, you get an 
idea of his character and stamina. That 
guy had it.” 
The war over, Connally renewed his 
association with Johnson, who helped him 
with ten other men back from the war 
buy an Austin radio station, named KVET 
for the veterans who ran it. In 1948 Con- 
nally returned the favor by managing the 
Senate race that earned Johnson the iron- 
ic sobriquet “Landslide Lyndon.” After 
the preliminary count showed Johnson 
trailing, a “corrected vote” was reported 
in south Texas. The results gave 202 ad- 
ditional votes for Johnson and one more 
vote for his opponent, enabling Johnson 
to win by a “landslide” of 87 votes. Once 
again Connally followed his patron to 
Washington. Johnson called him “my boy 
John,” but he was also adopted by his 
mentor’s own mentor, House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, the master of backstage 
maneuvering. 
Connally, not a man for the shadows, 
soon hankered after a political career of 
his own. “But Nellie and I decided,” he re- 
calls, “that I shouldn’t run for anything 
until we had financial independence.” For 
what he calls his “moneymaking years,” 
Connally found another successful man 
to hitch onto, Oil Baron Sid W. Richard- 
son, whose fortune in the '40s was esti- 
mated at more than $150 million. In re- 
turn for acting as his troubleshooter, 
Connally got help from Richardson to put 
together some lucrative deals of his own, 
and Connally took to the business the way 
a Texas steer takes to Bermuda grass. 
When Richardson died in 1959, Connally 
was named a co-executor of the estate. 
His fee: $750,000. For tax purposes, Con- 
nally received the amount spread over a 
decade, which led to charges that he was 
secretly accepting $75,000 a year during 
1963-69, when he was Texas 
Governor. Responds Connal- 
ly: “It was not a secret, The 
whole thing was brought up 
at my [Secretary of] Navy 
| confirmation hearings in 

1961.” The transcript shows 
that he did indeed inform the 
committee that fees were still 
owed to him, but he says that 
he was not required to tell 
about the deferred payment 
plan. There was nothing il- 
legal about this arrangement. 




















Lela and John B. Connally Sr. 
“It was best not to cross him.” 


Johnson’s unsuccessful bid for the Dem- 
ocratic presidential nomination, Connally 
contended that John Kennedy was suf- 
fering from Addison’s disease, a charge 
that Kennedy Aide Pierre Salinger de- 
scribed as “far beyond the latitude of fair 
play, even in the rough-and-tumble of 
convention politics.”” Nevertheless, at the 
urging of Rayburn and Johnson, Connal- 
ly was made Secretary of the Navy in the 
new Kennedy Administration. He threw 
himself into the job, but he soon showed 
signs of restlessness with day-to-day ad- 
ministration. He quit in 1961 to go back 
to Texas and run for Governor. 

His six years in Austin showed that 
he was no political clone of Lyndon John- 
son. Both fiscally and socially, he was 
more conservative. Says Hank Brown, 
who then headed the state AFL-CIO: “I’ve 
seen him stand and talk about industrial 
safety, then nothing happened. He fought 
the minimum wage, he lowered taxes on 
banks, he lowered taxes on 
business, and he raised the 
sales tax.” He both doubled 
state spending and raised the 
budget surplus—and he built 
a political machine that last- 
* ed a decade. His administra- 
tion was untainted by scan- 
dal. And though many of his 
views displeased minority 
leaders, Congressman Gon- 
zalez notes: “I was never able 
to get any other Governor to 
appoint as many blacks and 


In 1960, while managing Self-assurance inboyhood Hispanics to high positions.” 











But even his friends admit that he was 
often an indifferent administrator, bored 
by the daily routine of office. His polit- 
ical popularity was only assured after he 
was struck by the gunfire that killed John 
Kennedy. 

Connally’s first advice when Johnson 
became President was that he should 
set about ridding his Administration of 
Kennedy loyalists. Said he: “They think 
you're a hillbilly, a hillbilly from the 
hill country, and they'll never accept 
you.” When he pressed the advice, John- 
son only stared at him coldly. Connally 
never followed Johnson's tactic of trying 
to win the love of his enemies. In re- 
trospect he says: “They made his life mis- 
erable. He wasted four years trying to 
win them over.” 

Connally first publicly broke with his 
political godfather when he openly op- 
posed Johnson’s Public Accommodations | 
Law, which outlawed racial discrimina- 
tion in hotels, restaurants and other pub- 
lic places. He also refused to spend some 
of Johnson’s pet poverty program funds 
allocated to Texas. The wires between the 
White House and the Austin statehouse 
hummed. Johnson at one point badly 
needed Connally’s support for a project 
but the Governor would not talk to him; 
the President phoned a startled Congress- 
man Gonzalez at midnight and asked him 
to persuade the prodigal protégé for him. 


ut their feuds were family quar- 
rels; they remained cronies 
through it all. In October 1967 
George Christian called upon 
Connally in Texas and told him that 
Johnson had secretly decided not to run 
for another term. Lady Bird Johnson was 
the only other person to know, They pre- 
pared a draft of a withdrawal announce- 
ment for the January 1968 State of the 
Union message, but Connally thought the 
timing was inappropriate and Johnson 
held back. When the announcement came 
in March, Johnson confided immediately 
to Connally that he regretted the move, 
and continued to look for ways to retain 
his office. On the Tuesday of the week of 
the Democratic convention, Johnson sent 
Connally to see Hubert Humphrey. Con- 
nally warned the Vice President not to 
break with Johnson over the Viet Nam | 
War, or he would begin a draft-Johnson 
movement at the following day’s roll call. 
Humphrey’s eyes filled with tears. “I nev- 
er imagined a candidate for President 
could be talked to like that,” says one man 
who heard Connally on that occasion. 
Connally campaigned in Texas for 
Humphrey in that 1968 campaign, but he 
first played the other side, helping Nixon 
raise money from some of his state’s oil 
and gas millionaires. Nixon reciprocated 
by asking him to be Secretary of Defense 
and later Secretary of the Treasury. Both 
offers Connally refused, preferring his lu- 
crative Texas law practice (his income av- 
erages nearly $500,000 per year). But in 
December 1970, when the Treasury post 
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"HOW CAM CAKE AND COFFEE 
HELP STOP CRIME? 


Because an invitation to drop 
by for cake and coffee is often the 
best way to bring neighbors 
together for a Neighborhood 
Watch meeting. 

Neighborhood Watch has been 
very successful throughout the 
nation in reducing crime. In 
Pocatello, Idaho, in the past four 
years, it helped cut residential 
burglaries 44%. 

Why does Neighborhood 
Watch work? It offers people a 
chance to get together regularly 
to discuss crime problems, 
exchange home security tips, and 
develop a neighborhood spirit. 


For most criminals admit that 
the single best deterrent to 
break-ins is people who care 
about their neighborhoods and 


look out for each others’ property. 


We at Commercial Union care 
about your neighborhood. For 
the more we can help you reduce 
burglary and vandalism, the 
more we can help keep down the 
cost of your homeowners insur- 
ance premium. To help you, 
we've prepared an informative 
booklet on Neighborhood Watch. 

Commercial Union, a full- 
service insurance organization, 
has been doing business in Amer- 


ica for over 100 years. Preparing 
information to help deter crime in 
homes and neighborhoods is just 
one way we're helping insureds 
control the cost of their insurance 
premiums. . . just one of the 
many ways we’re working to 
keep insurance affordable. Join 
with us to fight against crime. 
Write for a free Neighborhood 


Watch booklet today. 


) Commercial Union 
Assurance Companies 
Box 417-T 

fy) Cathedral Station 
Boston, Mass. 02118 


Join neighborhood watch...take action against crime. 











was offered again, Connally accepted. 
Nixon cared relatively little for econom- 
ics, and he was in awe of Connally’s self- 
assurance, so he gave the Treasury Sec- 
retary a lot of leeway in which to operate. 
Connally’s actions were gruff and abra- 
sive, as if he were playing in a high-stakes 
poker game, and he often offended for- 
eign finance ministers. But he was able 
to negotiate a much needed realignment 
of currencies, devaluing the dollar by 
7.9% the year he took office. He also for- 
mulated and enforced the Administra- 
tion’s unsuccessful wage and price con- 
trols, a policy he now says was mistaken. 
Not one content to be minding only his 
own business, he gave Nixon advice on a 
broad range of issues, stepping on the toes 
ofa few Cabinet colleagues and Nixon ad- 
visers. When he left after 15 months, part- 
ly in frustration with the President’s pro- 
tective staff, Commerce Secretary Peter 
Peterson said, “The State Department is 
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having a going-away party; it’s now in its 
32nd hour.” Says New York Financier 
Felix Rohatyn: “I think he has a rather 
confrontationist attitude. I don’t think 
that’s a viable proposition any more.” 


onnally headed the Democrats for 
Nixon in 1972 and returned to 
Washington during the Watergate 
crisis for 24 months as a presi- 
dential adviser. But it was not until 1973, 
soon after the death of the Texas poli- 
tician who first brought him to Washing- 
ton, that he finally switched parties. One 
political confidant says Connally joined 
the Cabinet and later became a Repub- 
lican because Nixon had promised to help 
him become President. Muses Connally: 
“Nixon said a lot of things to me. He told 
me he'd never make Kissinger Secretary 
of State. I knew what to believe and what 
not to.” 
After departing Washington for his 





ranch and returning as a partner with 
his Houston firm, Vinson & Elkins, he 
joined the boards of six major corpora- 
tions, where he gained the contacts that 
have made him the first choice of the 
country’s business managers. Says Dr 
Pepper Co. Chairman W.W. (‘Foots”) 
Clements: “He has a very incisive mind. 
He understands a problem and solution 
quickly.” 

For the 1980 presidential race, Con- 
nally’s strategy is to make at least a re- 
spectable showing in the first few con- 
tests. In Iowa, which begins selecting 
delegates in January, Reagan has much 
stronger grass-roots support, and George 
Bush has the backing of many of the 
state’s Republican leaders (a solid 534 
prominent activists announced support of 
him last week). Connally did not even 
open an office there until last month, and 
because of the precinct caucus system, a 
good organization, which Reagan and 





Lending some credence to Jacobsen’s account were trav- 








The Milk Case Revisited 


Ti case that continues to haunt John Connally—despite 
his acquittal—was a complex web of accusations. Water- 
gate prosecutors investigating President Nixon’s campaign 
finances began to concentrate in October of 1973 on do- 
nations by dairymen. By August of 1974, the Government 
had amassed enough evidence to win a Washington grand 
jury indictment charging Connally on five counts for hav- 
ing allegedly accepted $10,000 from Associated Milk Pro- 
ducers, Inc., the nation’s largest dairy cooperative. 

Most of the Government’s case rested on information 
provided by Jake Jacobsen, a Texas lawyer who was once 
an aide in the Johnson White House and who had long 
been Connally’s friend. Jacobsen faced numerous charges 
of fraud and perjury. In plea bargaining, these charges were 
dropped; but he pleaded guilty to a single count of bribery 
and agreed to testify against Connally. He maintained that 
during a talk in Connally’s office at the 
Treasury Department on April 28, 
1971, Connally asked for money for 
himself in return for his help in per- 
suading President Nixon to increase 
milk price supports. When this was re- 
layed to the Associated Milk Producers, 
said Jacobsen, who was an attorney for 
the co-op, it gave him $10,000, which 
he delivered to Connally in two $5,000 
installments later that year. But Con- 
nally got nervous, according to Jacob- 
sen, when a Watergate grand jury 
began looking into the dairymen’s con- 
tributions. Jacobsen said that he and 
Connally met in an Austin hotel and 
concocted a cover story. If they were 
ever questioned about the money, said 
Jacobsen, they would both maintain 
that while it had been offered to Con- 
nally, he had refused it and Jacobsen 
had put it in a bank safe-deposit box. To 
back up this alibi, according to Jacob- 
sen, Connally then handed over a cigar 
box containing $10,000, which was soon 
stashed in an Austin bank. 





Connally’s accuser Jake Jacobsen in 1975 


el and telephone records confirming the dates on which he 
said he had seen or called Connally. And when the FBI 
opened the safe-deposit box, it found that some of the bills in- 
side probably had been put into circulation later than May 
1971—the date on which they were supposed to have been 
locked up according to the cover story. 

The case against Connally, however, depended on Ja- 
cobsen’s word. Defense Attorney Edward Bennett Williams, 
hired by Connally for a reported $250,000 fee, hammered 
away at Jacobsen’s testimony. In a number of instances, he 
forced the central prosecution witness to back down and ac- 
knowledge that he was unsure of some details. Williams also 
emphasized that Jacobsen, on other occasions, had admit- 
ted perjury. Cumulatively, this eroded Jacobsen’s credibility 
and enhanced Connally’s. Perhaps no less important was 
the parade of celebrated witnesses who testified to Connal- 
ly’s integrity. They included: the Rev. Billy Graham, Lady 
Bird Johnson and former Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 

sarz—stack stan Among the most important was Texas 
Congresswoman Barbara Jordan, who 
said she delayed agreeing to speak up 
for Connally for a week, partly because 
she felt she was “being used . . . because 
[Washington] is an overwhelmingly 
black town” but finally testified on his 
behalf for the sake of fairness. 

Throughout the proceedings, Con- 
nally did not budge from his insistence 
that he had not taken the money. By 
the end of the three-week trial, there 
seemed to be only one issue. Who was 
telling the truth: Connally or Jacobsen? 

John Connally’s future was turned 
over to a federal jury of four men and 
eight women, ten of them black. Con- 
viction would not only have destroyed 
his career but could have led to a sen- 
tence of up to four years in prison, a 
fine of as much as $20,000, plus pos- 
sible further prosecution on perjury and 
conspiracy charges. After five hours of 
deliberation, the jurors declared the de- 
fendant not guilty. Jacobsen was sen- 
tenced to two years’ probation. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 





Take another look at 


your son's first home run 
as soon as you run home. 
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That fabulous first time only comes one time. And that’s why you'd 
like to catch all your family's “firsts” to see, to hear, to relish and relive, over 
and over again. 

Now you can. All it takes is JVC's Vidstar™ System and your own 
color TV. 


Vidstar lets you videotape outdoors or in. 

Get started with the JVC Vidstar HR-4100. It’s the portable VHS 
recorder player from the people who first developed VHS. In the great out- 
doors, it runs on rechargeable batteries. Indoors, you simply plug it into the 
AC adaptor. 

Next choose a color video camera from our complete lineup of 3 differ- 
ent models. Like the one shown here. 

Now you're ready to shoot most anything you like, most anywhere you 
go. As soon as you get home, Vidstar plays it all back instantly on your own 
TV—in brilliant color with sound fidelity to match. 


Vidstar frees you from film's costly hassles. 

There's no fumbling around with projectors and screens in darkened 
rooms. Vidstar plays easily, in any lighting conditions. 

There's no waiting days and days for movie film to be developed. 
Vidstar delivers “instant replays.” 

There's no need to spend hundreds of dollars to shoot and process 
enough film for longer events. Two-hour Vidstar videocassettes cost much 
less, and let you erase and re-record whenever you like. 


Vidstar records regular TV programs, too. 

When you add on our new tuner/timer module, the Vidstar HR-4100 
also videotapes your favorite television broadcasts. And it can record off one 
channel while you're watching another. Or you can pre-program it to make 
recordings automatically, even when you're not there. 


Vidstar asks you to ask the experts. 
Your nearby JVC Vidstar dealer is an 
expert about video. And he’s ready to answer 
all your questions about which Vidstar 
system fits your needs best. Visit him, be- 
cause the more you understand, the more 
likely you'll want JVC's Vidstar VHS System— 
it’s bound to score with your whole family. 


VIDSTXR VHS) 


JVC 


US JVC CORP. 















The legality of recording copyngnted 

f use has not been 
By the sale of this 
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Take another look at your 


nearest JVC Vidstar dealer: 

Appletree Stereo Schaak Elec. 
1022 W. Lincoln Hwy. 221 Hawthom Center 
Dekalb Vernon Hills 

Stereo Schaak Elec. 
730 W. Chicago Street 400 Orland Square 
Elgin Orland Park 

Stereo Schaak Elec. 
1261 Ogden Avenue E-302 Woodfield Mail 
Naperville Schaumburg 
Cardinal Electronic Selectronics 
3028 N. Central 10 S. Spring Street 
Chicago Roselle 
Casbon Electric Sights and Sounds 
123 E. Lincoln Way 1605-07 Westem Ave 
Valparaiso Chicago Heights 
Center Video Center Sights and Sounds 


5800 W. Fullerton Ave. 

Chicago 

Columbia Video 

1805 St. Johns Avenue 

Highland Park 

Double Exposure Video 
& Photographic 
Emporiums 

435 Ridge Road 

Munster 

Glaser Furniture 

5123S. Kedzie 

Chicago 

HiFi Hutch 

130 W. Golf Rd 

Schaumburg 

HiFi Hutch 

53 W. Roosevelt Rd. 

Villa Pk 

HiFi Hutch 

524 E. Northwest Hwy. 

Mt. Prospect 

Interstate A/V 

4100 W. Warren Avenue 

Hillside 


K&B TV & Applicance Co. 


Brookhaven Plaza 

7516 S. Cass Avenue 

Danen 

K&B TV & Appliance Co. 

6448 W. Cermak Road 

Benwyn 

Malelo Camera Co. A/V 

3336 S. Halsted Street 

Chicago 

Meade Electric Co. 

1825 Summer Street 

Hammond 

Mills Recording 

310 North Michigan 
Avenue 

Chicago 

Neiman Marcus 

5000 Northbrook Court 

Northbrook 

Poe's Camera Co. A/V 

616 Dawis Street 

Evanston 

Precision TV. 

229 S. Mannheim 

Bellwood 

Red Clare TV. 

40 East Palatine Road 

Palatine 

Riss Sales 

3201 E. Lincoin Highway 

Mernillville 

Riss Sales 

3691 Grant Street 

Gary 

Roscor. Inc 

6169 W. Oakton Street 

Morton Grove 

Schaak Elec 

F: 17 Fox Valley Ctr. 

Aurora 


5156 W. 95th Street 

Oaklawn 

Standard Photo 

43 East Chicago Avenue 

Chicago 

Swiderski Electronics 

1200 Greenleaf Avenue 

Elk Grove Village 

Tasemkin Furniture 

4609 S. Ashland Ave 

Chicago 

Teletronics Video 
Services, Inc. 

2440-50 South Wolf Rd 

Des Plaines 

United Visual Aids, Inc. 

905 Fairway Onve 

Bensonville 

Vide 

461 Lake Cook Road 

Deerfield 

Video Replay, Inc. 

441 N. Clark Street 

Chicago 

Video Forum 

824 W, Diversey 

Chicago 

Village TV 

809 Ridge Road 

Wilmette 

Village TV 

874 Greenbay Road 

Winnetka 

Willards 

144 Yorktown 
Convenience Ctr. 

Lombard 

World of Music 

100 N. Chicago 

Joliet 


IMPORTED CANADIAN WHISKY -A BLEND -80 PROOF - CALVERT DIST CO..N YC 


Right from the start, its Canadian spirit 
rises above the rest. What makes it 
such a popular choice? Super lightness. 
Superb taste. If that’s what you'd like, 
take off for Lord Calvert Canadian. 
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“I pick my friends carefully, watching them a long time before I commit. I'm aloof, I know that. I have very few close friends.” 


Bush have, is crucial. His organizational 
strength has also been unimpressive in 
New Hampshire, where Reagan is so far 
ahead that he’s practically out of every- 
one’s sight. 

In March, however, Connally hopes 
to leap ahead with big victories in Flor- 
ida and Illinois, thinking he can there 
eliminate his conservative challenger 
from California. “If I can nick Rea- 
gan,” he says, “he will come down fast.” 
Reagan is now rated as the front runner 
in Florida, but Connally will take 
advantage of his burgeoning bankroll 
and put a large part of it into that race. 
(He has been stumping recently for sup- 
port in Florida’s November party con- 
vention, which will conduct a nonbinding 
“beauty contest,” and two weeks ago, he 
was able to run about even with Rea- 
gan in one of the first county gather- 
ings.) In Illinois, party leaders in both 
houses of the legislature, the state G.O.P. 
finance committee chairman and most 
G.O.P. state central committeemen have 
signed on for the Connally campaign. 
Governor James Thompson is being cul- 
tivated and allowed to envision himself 
as a potential Vice President. In April’s 
Wisconsin and Pennsylvania primaries, 
Connally hopes to take on either 
Bush or Howard Baker, whichever is 
still standing. 

Connally has proved to be a phe- 
nomenal fund raiser, bringing in $2.2 
million in the first half of this year, com- 
pared with Crane’s $1.7 million, Bush’s 
$1.5 million, Reagan's $1.4 million, and 
Baker’s $643,000. His string of lavish 
money-raising fétes—usually gatherings 
of a wealthy handful at stately homes 
from Newport to Easthampton to 
Orange County, Calif., bring in up to 
$1,000 per guest, the legal maximum. 
But he can also excite rank-and-file do- 
nors. Said Cook County Republican Lead- 
er Sharon Sharp: “After you hear Con- 
nally, you want to run up and give him 
a check.” Candidate Robert Dole la- 
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mented recently to a meeting of his Mas- 
sachusetts supporters: “When John Con- 
nally comes to Boston, he takes out a 
vacuum cleaner and sucks up all the 
money.” 

Connally hopes his forceful style will 
help him cut across ideological lines and 
win support from blacks and workers who 
have opposed him in the past. At a build- 
ing trades convention in New Jersey this 
summer, his rousing speech had union 
members cheering. Labor leaders passed 
the word to hold back on providing him 
many more such forums. He campaigned 
last month in black and ethnic neighbor- 
hoods of Providence, and has hired a Chi- 
cago firm to devise a strategy to lure black 
votes. 


onnally is a restless man, quick 

to size up a situation and quick 

to grow bored with it. He is com- 

pulsive and meticulous, prone to 
polish his shiny shoes with a tissue or to 
straighten pictures on the wall. Despite 
an easy and cordial manner, he has a 
strong sense of privacy, always keeping 
a certain distance. “I pick my friends 
carefully,” he says, “watching them for 
a long time before I commit. I'm aloof, 
I know that. I have very few close friends.” 
Connally’s temper is sharp, his sense of 
loyalty demanding. He has barely spo- 
ken to Texas Senator Lloyd Bentsen Jr., 
long a close friend, after Bentsen did 
not testify as a character witness in the 
milk trial. 

Every good ole Texas boy dreams of 
having cattle, money and power. As he 
sits in front of the stately stone main house 
on his 10,000-acre ranch, Picosa, near his 
birthplace, with cicadas chirping in the 
spotlighted trees and the lush coastal Ber- 
muda grass, the last of these desires seems 
to be the only one unfulfilled. Near by is 
a ring for his quarter horses and another 
ring for showing his cattle. “I think I've 
got the finest herd of young bulls in the 
country,” the master breeder proudly 





WANS MAMUTH 


boasts of his shiny red Santa Gertrudis 
cattle. He and Nellie have three children 
and seven grandchildren.* They are avid 
antique collectors, and their home, fur- 
nished partly from their travels and part- 
ly from carefully following estate auctions, 
contains screens from Bali, Persian car- 
pets, eleven hand-carved doors, a marble 
dining room floor from a Londgn man- 
sion, plus a wide collection of Southwest- 
ern American art. 

Squinting his eyes narrow like a trail 
scout contemplating the next set of hills, 
Connally considers his ride away from 
these surroundings to pursue the presiden- 
cy. Says he: “Very few people know how 
to handle power, how to keep it from over- 
coming them. Other people become so ob- 
sequious.” To him, weak leadership por- 
tends anarchy, and he sees that in the 
Carter Administration. Ted Kennedy, he 
predicts, will be his opponent, pitting two 
forceful and persuasive politicians against 
each other. Neither of them is an ideo- 
logue, but they offer a clear difference in 
philosophy. “For years I’ve thought we'd 
run against each other,” he says. “I didn’t 
know when or why, but I’ve just thought 
it would happen.” 

In the morality campaign of 1976, a 
Connally candidacy would have been al- 
most unthinkable. But the pendulum of 
American political preferences seems al- 
ways swinging, moving from a fear of an 
imperial leader to a fear of a weak one, 
from a desire for a moral President to a de- 
sire for a shrewd horse trader. So, as John- 
son and Nixon begat Carter, now Carter 
could just conceivably beget John Con- 
nally, if the horse-trading rancher can sat- 
isfy skeptical Americans that his steed is 
white and he will never come home with 
a spavined and one-eyed nag. st 





*His eldest daughter Kathleen, whom he fondly 
called Kay-Kay, was killed when her young hus- 
band came home one night and found her threat- 
ening suicide with a shotgun. When he tried to take 
it from her, the weapon went off. The death was 
ruled accidental. 
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D id Hamilton Jordan really snort 
cocaine on that 1978 visit to 
Manhattan's far-out Studio 54? The 
possibility is growing stronger that a 
special prosecutor will have to be ap- 
pointed to investigate the evening’s 
entertainment enjoyed by the White 
House chief of staff. Under the strin- 
gent provisions of the 1978 Ethics in 
Government Act, there may be no 
other way to determine whether it is 
Jordan or his accusers who are tell- 
ing the truth. 

Two new witnesses turned up last 
week. One, a show business public re- 
lations agent named Barry Landau, 
provided the first corroboration of 
part of the story—though not the cru- 
cial part—told by lawyers for Steve 
Rubell and Ian Schrager, two own- 
ers of the celebrated disco. They are 
under indictment for tax evasion, and 
Schrager has also been charged with 
possession of cocaine. The White 
House has accused them of concoct- 
ing false charges against Jordan in 
order to bargain for leniency. Lan- 
dau, who said he had met Jordan at 
various receptions and dinners, has 
no such obvious ax to grind, though 
he is a crony of Rubell’s. Said he, in a 
sworn statement given to the FBI: 

“I was at Studio 54 when I ran into 
Hamilton Jordan ... He said he wanted 
to see where all the action was, where 
the famous basement caves were and if 
he could obtain some cocaine . .. Shortly 
thereafter Steve Rubell appeared, whom 
I proceeded to introduce to Ham and his 
lady friends. A young man who is referred 
to as Johnny C and whom I know by sight 
and reputation as the man who always 
seems to put his fingers on such items as 
Ham had requested, suddenly appeared. 
They [Jordan, Rubell and Johnny C] dis- 
appeared for a while.” Rubell had earlier 
said that during the disappearance John- 
ny C slipped Jordan some coke and Ru- 
bell watched him snort some. 

Last week, however, the FBI found 
Johnny C. TIME learned two details of 
his statement: he said his name is John 
Conaghan—and he denied ever giving 
Jordan any cocaine. That contradicted a 
statement he allegedly made on tape to 
Studio 54’s owners. The FBI interviewed 
four other people who had been with Jor- 
dan at Studio 54; none had observed any 
use of cocaine. 

However the Studio 54 incident turns 
out, Administration supporters fear that 
new accusations of White House aides us- 
ing drugs may come from other sources. 
Since early in the Carter Administration, 
in fact, there has been talk in Washing- 
ton of such practices. Indeed, the matter 
came up explicitly in July 1978, when Dr. 
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Heritage of Watergate 


A special prosecutor may have to probe the Jordan affair 











White House Chief of Staff Jordan 
More accusations, more denials. 


Peter Bourne, health policy adviser to the 
White House, had to quit his post after 
he had improperly prescribed a drug for 
a friend. At the time, sources charged that 
Bourne himself had used cocaine. He told 
a New York Times reporter that there 
was “a high incidence” of marijuana and 
occasional cocaine use among members 
of the White House staff. 

Jordan has denied all the Studio 54 
charges, and the case is hardly the kind 
Congress had in mind when it drafted the 
Ethics in Government Act. The law be- 
gan to take shape after President Nixon 


Celebrity Hound Landau at Studio 54 





“He wanted to see where the action was.” 

















| special prosecutor is supposed to dispel. @ | 


fired Watergate Special Prosecutor Archi- | 
bald Cox. Congress set out to specify in de- 
tail the powers and tenure of a special 
prosecutor. 
As finally passed, the law compels the 
, Attorney General to begin a prelim- 
2 inary investigation whenever he “re- 
Sceives specific information” that a 
Lhigh federal official (the President, 
= Cabinet Secretaries, senior White 
4 House staffers, the director of the CIA 
*and others) “has committed a vio- 
lation of any federal criminal law.” 
The only exception is for “a petty of- 
fense,” punishable by less than six 
months in jail. Simple possession of 
cocaine can draw a one-year sen- 
tence. The Attorney General must 
—not may—ask a panel of three fed- 
eral judges to appoint a special 
prosecutor within 90 days unless the 
preliminary investigation determines 
the charges to be so flimsy that they 
do not warrant a deeper probe. 
Trouble is, say Justice Depart- 
ment officials, there is almost no way 
for a preliminary investigation to es- 
tablish that. Under the department's 
interpretation, it cannot subpoena 
witnesses, for example, or enter into 
plea bargaining. Both powers are 
granted to the special prosecutor. In 
consequence, top Justice officials 
fear, they may be forced to appoint 
a special prosecutor in the Jordan 
case. 
Critics charge that the law practically 
invites opponents to smear high officials 
by making charges that, although false, 
cannot be disproved during a preliminary 
investigation. Defenders of the law argue 
that in some cases only exoneration by a 
special prosecutor can free a Government 
leader of the suspicion that allegations | 
against him were covered up. But Justice 
Officials last week were admitting that the 
very appointment of a special prosecutor 
would convince many Americans that 
Jordan had done something wrong. 
Another case involving Jordan last 
week showed why a special prosecutor is 
sometimes needed. The Justice Depart- 
ment has impaneled a grand jury to in- 
vestigate charges by a Georgia business- 
man that fugitive Financier Robert Vesco 
attempted to get Jordan and Charles Kir- 
bo, a Carter adviser, to block his extra- 
dition from the Bahamas to the US., 
where Vesco faces trial for fraud. Since 
the probe began before the Ethics Act was 
passed, the Justice Department decided 
that the law did not apply. Last week 
Ralph E. Ulmer submitted to Federal | 
Judge William B. Bryant his resignation 
as foreman of the grand jury and accused | 
the Administration of “duplicity.” Among 
other things, he said, “information was 
withheld from the grand jury” and “a wit- 
ness was encouraged to be less than can- 
did with the FBI.” Whatever the truth of 
these charges, they are exactly the kind 
of ugly accusations that appointment of a | 
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You never hear a 
Delta professional say, 
“Thats not my job? 





Left to right, top row: Flight Attendant Susan Simmons, Lead Customer Services Agent Ron Szakara, Reservations 
Sales Agent Barbara Hastings. Bottom row: Captain Frank Moynahan, Mechanic George Sherrer, Ticket Sales 


Agent Dot Turnipseed. 


You'll find a Delta Marketing Representative know their jobs and love their work. And Delta 
handling calls for reservations when the lines has more than 33,000 of them. 
get hot. And a Line Mechanic lending a hand Next trip, go with the Delta professionals 


with the baggage to get a flight out on time. and have a great flight. ADELTA 


bh» 


And a Passenger Service Agent rushing a 
wheelchair to the gate when all the Skycaps 
are busy. 

Delta is people helping other people help 
you. It’s a family feeling. It’s a spirit of service 
that just won't quit. It's men and women who 


Delta is ready when you are 




















Vietnamese man viewing his car windshield smashed by rampaging youths in Denver; woman 
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The Not-So-Promised Land? 





Indochinese refugees fight suspicion and hostility 


hortly after 6 a.m. last Tuesday, 

World Airways Flight 031 touched 
down at California’s Travis Air Force 
Base. A stream of 396 Indochinese refu- 
gees began to struggle down the stairway 
with their makeshift shopping-bag lug- 
gage, pausing at the bottom to fold their 
hands and bow formally to the flight at- 
tendants. After a briefing in Khmer and 
Lao and the processing of health forms, 
the refugees were hustled aboard buses 
and taken to a TraveLodge motel for in- 
troductory lessons on American life: how 
to operate light switches, how to use a toi- 
let. Many stood on the motel’s second- 
floor balcony and stared uncomprehend- 
ingly at the rush of traffic below. Others 
squatted on the pink sidewalk and simply 
gazed at their feet. They had journeyed 
several centuries in 19 hours, and the 
shock would be a long time wearing off. 

It was a typical first day in America 
for the dispossessed Indochinese, who are 
now flowing into the country at the rate 
of 12,000 a month. So far, the U.S. has 
taken in some 50,000 boat people and oth- 
er refugees from the current upheaval, the 
highest total by far of any Western host 
country. New arrivals, who tend to clus- 
ter in California and the Gulf Coast re- 
gion of Texas, are given free English les- 
sons and job training, and access to 
Medicaid and welfare. Nine major vol- 
untary agencies, including the U.S. Cath- 
olic Conference and the Protestant 
Church World Service, match arrivals 
with reliable sponsors who will help them 
adjust to their new life. The U.S. gives 
the voluntary agencies $350 per refugee. 

Despite the aid, refugees are discov- 
ering that assimilation is far from auto- 
matic. There are the usual problems of 


language and loneliness. The months and 
often years spent in the crowded squalor 


of the resettlement camps have taken 





their toll: malnutrition is widespread, and 
cases of tuberculosis are found. 

But far worse in the long run may be 
American resentment. Although a recent 
Gallup poll found that 57% of those ques- 
tioned said that refugees would be wel- 
come in their communities, a call-in poll 
sponsored by the San Francisco Chronicle 
found that 73% of 24,000 phoners opposed 
the influx of boat people. 

In a few cases, suspicion has already 
turned to hostility. In Denver, 18 refugee 
families fled from their dilapidated hous- 
ing project two weeks ago after a brick- 
and-bottle battle between the Vietnamese 
and their chicano neighbors. Four fam- 
ilies have since returned. Although the 
fight was sparked by a chicano theft, some 
of the chicanos mistakenly thought that 
their neighbors had fought against the 
US. in Viet Nam. 

The worst incident so far occurred last 
month in Seadrift, Texas (pop. 1,000), 
where some 120 Vietnamese had settled 
to work in crab processing plants. The 
Vietnamese rapidly saved up enough 
money to buy their own fishing boats. 
American fishermen accused them of un- 
dercutting market prices and of violating 
longstanding “gentlemen’s agreements,” 
like keeping crab traps a suitable distance 
from those of competitors. 

On Aug. 3, Billy Joe Aplin, 35, a lo- 
cal fisherman, was shot and killed in an 
argument on a pier; two Vietnamese 
brothers were indicted. That night three 
of the refugees’ boats were burned and a 
home was fire bombed. Most of them fled. 
Although many Vietnamese have trickled 
back, the tension persists. 

Ironically, many refugees have 
aroused indignation for working too hard, 
not too little. Vietnamese fishermen are 
willing to labor longer and for less than 
their American counterparts, and they 








jing city’s troubled housing slain 


fish in far rougher seas and weather. Sim- 
ilarly, a union official in one Chicago fac- 
tory complained that the Indochinese 
workers were making the regular employ- 
ees look bad. “Employers cannot get 
enough of them,” says Governor Robert 
Ray of Iowa, whose state has accepted 
nearly 4,000 refugees. 


I" many ways, however, the latest ref- 
ugees are worse off than their prede- 
cessors, who came with the first wave of 
Indochinese refugees after South Viet 
Nam fell. While earlier refugees often 
brought some money with them, most of 
the latest immigrants have bartered their 
cash for their lives and must begin penni- 
less. According to a report by the General 
Accounting Office, the newcomers are 
generally less educated and less likely to 
speak English. The GAO found that “some 
refugees, particularly some Hmong Lao- 
tians, cannot read or write in their own 
languages and are virtually unexposed to 
Western culture.” They must be taught, it 
continued, to do such elementary things as 
diaper their babies and not burn firewood 
on top of their stoves. 

The newcomers do have one advan- 
tage: many are joining family members 
who are already established in thriving 
Vietnamese communities. Yen Thi 
Duong, 40, recently arrived in Atlanta 
with her daughter and two children of 
her brother, Duong Xuan Phong, who 
had settled earlier in Atlanta with his 
wife Nga. Yen had sailed from Viet Nam 
last February on a rickety boat with 60 
other people. Although the Malaysians 
opened fire on the refugees when they 
first tried to land, and many were later 
raped or robbed, the foursome wound 
up safely at a camp and were allowed 
to immigrate to America. “We have a 
different life and different customs,” says 
Nga, who is a hospital technician, while 


her husband has qualified for his phar- | 


macist license in the U.S. “But we can’t 
regret what has happened before. We 
are luckier than most.” a 
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8 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Unexpected taste 
at its lowest tar ever. 








Tre 
Cash crop or natural 





monument? If you're like most of us, the 
question splits your mind. 

One side sees trees as beautiful, living 
things, while the other sees them as a crop that 
yields needed jobs and useful products. 

Clearly, they are both. Some of them should 
be left alone. Others should be farmed. And 
therein lies a paradox. 

The best way to leave the greatest number 
of trees to nature is to intensify the farming 
of the rest. 

Farming trees is no different than farming 
wheat. Board feet per acre or bushels per acre, 
productivity is crucial. That’s why we use 
scientific farming techniques to breed, sow, grow 
and harvest our trees. 

As a result, we expect to double the yields 
from our southern timberlands by the turn of 
the century, and to boost them 15-20% elsewhere 
by 1985. 

If we’re successful, we can provide needed 
jobs, wood and paper products and thriving trees. 

Reason enough to try, don’t you think? 


Boise Cascade Corporation @® 
A company worth looking at. 
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Great Wine. ~ the World? 
Or GreatWhisky. sisi sattn 


with a complete wrap- 
up of the affairs of the 
world. | 

Not only the world 
of day-to-day news, as it | 


You can prove Old happens here and 














Forester has a unique | around the globe, but 
taste without even the world of Art, Educa- 
© putting it to your lips. | tion, Law, Religion, 
~ The same way experts Science, Sport, Theater, 
prove it with wine, Economy and Business, 
by color. People, Medicine, 
For example, when a men ea 

held to acandle,a Burgundy should glow a deep Ll eotiies 8 ome. | 
purple. A Bordeaux, brick red. | And TIME brings 
Two different colors, two different tastes. you more than just the 
When held to a candle, a great whisky should __ news. TIME clarifies the 
be rich, burnished gold. The color of Old Forester. complex and explains 
The golden glow assures you Old Forester the significance of what 


is elsewhere merely 
reported. 
For this reason, 


will taste like no other whisky in the world. 
That every sip will be mellow, full-bodied | 











and perfectly smooth. ; | twenty-six million well- 
What’s more, Old Forester gets this color informed men and 

and taste solely from the unique way it’s matured women throughout the 

in our charred oak barrels. free world look to TIME 
It’s made naturally, like Great Wine. each week to satisfy | 
But there’s another way to test Old Foresters |_| pain —o to =e mi 

superiority that’s even more conclusive. | ee 
Toate tt | that shape their lives. | 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
of the World. 





























Exit Stage Left 


Ballerina goes back to Moscow 













he plot line was murky, the key- 

action took place offstage, and some 
motives were unclear, but one thing was 
certain about last week’s high drama at 
Kennedy Airport: the Soviets got the girl. 

Whether Ballerina Ludmila Vlasova 
of the Bolshoi Ballet really wanted to go 
home or to defect with her husband, 
Dancer Alexander Godunov, may never 
be known in full. When Godunov, one of 
the most brilliant of Soviet ballet stars, 
made his rush to freedom, he did not—or 
could not—take her with him. Upholding 
US. law prohibiting forced repatriation, 
the State Department insisted on inter- 
viewing Vlasova to see if she wanted to 
join her husband. Belatedly, the State De- 
partment moved to keep her in the coun- 
try by preventing her Aeroflot jetliner 
from taking off until, in the words of Dep- 
uty Secretary Warren Christopher, she 
| could be interviewed in “noncoercive 
surroundings.” 

Negotiations over the proper meeting 
place dragged on for three days, while the 
Soviet passengers camped out in the 
plane. There was an exchange between 
Presidents Carter and Brezhnev. Finally, 
an agreement was reached: a mobile 
lounge was rolled up to the plane, and Vla- 
sova entered in the company of six rep- 
resentatives from each nation. She calm- 
| ly assured the Americans that she wanted 
to go home. 

If Vlasova had needed pressuring to 
return to the U.S.S.R., there was ample 
time to persuade her. When she arrived 
in Moscow, Vlasova was quoted as de- 
nouncing the U.S. for trying to compel 
her to stay, and was hailed in the Soviet 
press as a heroine “who took a position 
| of dignity and lofty civic duty” in the face 
| of the “bourgeois brigands” of the U.S. If 
nothing else, the manner of her exit has 
probably saved her from what otherwise 
would have been her fate: the stigma of 
being the wife of a “traitor” with con- 
sequent loss of status, pay and dance roles. 
John le Carré could scarcely have plot- 
ted it better. = 






















































































































Viasova meeting mother at Moscow airport 
Was she acting at J.F.K.? 
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The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 
Drum Rolls and Lightning 


F or the past year Richard Nixon has led 
a singular exile, a man beyond his own 
shores, dwelling in the realm of world pow- 
er, which he loves. He is not a Philip Nolan 
because he still resides firmly on U'S. turf, 
even goes to baseball games. Yet there is a 
tiny whiff\of The Man Without a Country 
around the nation’s most prominent polit- 
ical scalawag. After five years a sizable seg- 
ment of America still holds Nixon beyond 
forgiveness. It may always be thus, He may 
be ordering his life to acknowledge that. 

Soon he will go to China for his second 
visit since leaving Washington. He will jour- 
ney to France, Germany and Britain. Then 
he will move to New York, a city he wryly de- 
scribes as the most private place in America 
because “nobody likes anybody else there.” 

There is no self-pity. His mind is hard yet, filled with the dangers and failings 
he perceives in the human condition, his own not excluded. He plays it as it lays. 
Curiously, his broad view contains a core of coherent national optimism that 
deepens irony. Hope and guidance from San Clemente, of all things. 

He has put it in a book about the world, power and the presidency, which 
will be published in April. By all accounts it is a drama filled with timpani rolls 
of peril, but with lightning flashes revealing the way back to pre-eminence. 

“Scare the pants off you,” Nixon says, feet up on his desk, spectacles on, leaf- 
ing through his raw prose. “Dicey time ahead for the United States .. . the next 
two decades will be a time of maximum crisis ... 1985 is the year we face in- 
feriority. Not just No. 2, but way back No, 2.” 

“Loss without war” is his warning. The Soviet leaders are not madmen, he 
notes, but they believe it means a good deal to be No. 1. So, too, may the Chi- 
nese, who could turn away from the U.S. if they see us continuing to slip. “They 
think we have the power now .. . but they question our will.” So do others in the 
Nixon scenario. Germany and Japan must deal with a winner. The Saudis too. 

Spirit, economic might, technical excellence are going for the free world, 
Nixon insists. “The world is going to move toward freedom ... We should mo- 
bilize our economic strength. If there is a real contest, there just isn’t any ques- 
tion about the outcome. The U.S. and the West can be as strong as they need to 
be... An arms race for the Soviet Union is no win.” 

Nixon relishes Pope John Paul II’s trip to Poland. “Stalin asked how many di- 
visions the Pope had,” Nixon chortles. “The answer is one hell of a lot of di- 
visions.” Nixon catalogues the Soviet flaws: their economy is a “basket case,” 
Eastern Europe is not so firm, the cost of Cuba is growing. The Soviets have 
that one damnable advantage of singleminded, purposeful, directed leadership. 

Nixon’s writing will offer ideas about strong leadership, rules of interna- 
tional positioning, in which he believes. “We are now in a war called peace ... 
The time is right for leadership from the United States. That means not only 
from the President (people expect too much from the President) but from opin- 
ion leaders, corporate heads and others ... We need a revival of will.” A Pres- 
ident should be a man viewed as capable of acting “rashly,” Nixon contends. 
He should be a man who is feared. “The next President’s qualifications should 
be tested against foreign policy. If he fails there, we all fail.” 

Dealing in this world takes a man who believes in the right principles, 
Nixon says, but a man who also has “street smarts” and “can play every trick 
_.. We want him skillful, shrewd and as tough in the clutch as the other guy. 
The presidents of the top 50 or so corporations in the United States might be 
more intelligent, smoother, better poker players, have better manners, but there 
are no more than two or three of them I would want in a room with a healthy 
Brezhnev. But I do know some labor leaders I would put in there.” 

From his Pacific heights Nixon detects a change among intellectuals abroad 
and here. “They are beginning to take a second look at the world around them, 
a more realistic look.” If they can join with the leaders of American society, 
then, he believes, we may be headed out of an era “Jost in uncertainty” and “par- 
alyzed by propriety.” That way, says the exile, this “dicey time” could turn into 
an era of opportunity. 


Family Vendetta 


Guilty of a bizarre murder 


he story he told was eerily reminis- 

cent of the Sharon Tate murders six 
months earlier. As Jeffrey R. MacDonald, 
then a captain in the Green Berets, de- 
scribed the events, he woke up on a liv- 
ing room couch at about 3 a.m. on Feb. 
17, 1970 to find his home invaded. Three 
young men and a woman holding a light- 
ed candle chanted, “Acid is groovy! Kill 
the pigs!” The intruders beat and stabbed 
him, he said, and when he came to hours 
later he found the slaughtered bodies of 
his pregnant wife Colette, 26, and daugh- 
ters Kimberly, 5, and Kristen, 2. 

But for the past six weeks, after one 
of the longest delays between crime and 
trial in the history of the federal courts, 
a jury in Raleigh, N.C., listened to an 


While fishing in Plains, Ga., last 
April, President Carter glanced up to 
discover the approach of an unusual foe 
—an enraged rabbit. Just why a rabbit 
was swimming straight for the Carter 
canoe, teeth flashing and nostrils flar- 
ing, was unclear. Carter later surmised 
that perhaps the creature was fleeing an 
attacker. In any event, he did the sen- 


Just Dessert 


Ivan Bright’s watermelon weighed a 
whopping 186 Ibs. that Tuesday and was 
gaining at least 2 lbs. a day. Could the 
melon weigh in at 200 Ibs. by midnight 
Friday and earn its grower a $10,000 prize 
offered by a booster organization in Hope, 
Ark.? It did not reach 200 until Sunday, 
and Bright, 65, a farm-supply-store em- 
ployee, had to settle for $500 in other 
prizes. But Bright’s future may yet be, 
well, bright. For one thing, he has sold 
some of the seeds of his melon, a dozen 


altogether different story. MacDonald, 
prosecutors said, had flown into a rage 
during an argument with Colette and 
beaten and stabbed her and Kimberly. 
Then he cold-bloodedly stabbed Kristen 
in her bed. To hide his crimes, the pros- 
ecution charged, MacDonald wrote “Pig” 
in Colette’s blood on the headboard of a 
bed and then stabbed himself. Last week 
the jury found MacDonald guilty of sec- 
ond-degree murder in the slayings of Co- 
lette and Kimberly, and of first-degree 
murder in the killing of Kristen. Judge 
Franklin T. DuPree Jr. sentenced Mac- 
Donald, now 35 and an emergency-room 
surgeon in Long Beach, Calif., to life 
imprisonment. 

The verdict was a triumph for Co- 
lette’s mother, Mildred Kassab, and her 
stepfather Alfred, both 58. Originally they 
believed MacDonald’s story; Alfred Kas- 
sab had even testified as a character wit- 
ness at 1970 Army hearings that cleared 


sible thing. He fended off the animal 
with a paddle. That at least was what 
they were saying around the White House 
last week. Claimed they had a picture 
showing the whole thing, but no, they 
were not about to release it. Said an 
amused Carter aide: “This is one of those 
things about the presidency that will re- 
main shrouded in mystery.” As for Car- 
ter, he smiled and said, “It was just a 
nice, typical Georgia rabbit.” 


for $100, and he is convinced that he can 
raise a 225-pounder next year. 

For now, “Ivan’s Best” sits proudly 
on the tailgate of a pickup truck as peo- 
ple line up to have their picture taken 
with it. When the specimen is finally 
sliced open, Bright thinks it could feed 
200 people. One other just dessert for the 
citizens of Hope, which calls itself “the 
Watermelon Capital of the World”: 
Bright's belly buster surpassed the 197- 
pounder raised by North Carolina's Ed 
Weeks in 1975, which is listed in the 1979 
Guinness Book of World Records. 
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the captain. But the Kassabs quickly de- 
veloped doubts and began what the hus- 
band openly called a “legal vendetta,” im- 
portuning federal authorities to reopen 
the case. MacDonald was finally indict- 
ed in early 1975, but the trial was further 
delayed by a flock of appeals, including 
three to the Supreme Court. 

The jurors who convicted MacDonald 
said later that the evidence at the scene 
did not jibe with his story. There was none 
of the defendant’s blood in the living room 
where he said he was attacked, for in- 
stance, and FBI experts testified that the 
pattern and type of slashes in a pajama 
top did not fit MacDonald’s account of 
the struggle. Defense Attorney Bernard 
Segal intends to appeal, partly on the 
ground that the long delay violated Mac- 
Donald’s constitutional right to a 
speedy trial. The Kassabs professed not 
to be worried. Said Mildred Kassab: 
“Now I can let Colette rest.” & 


Soured Junket 


Summertime, and the livin’ was easy 
for 53 Illinois state legislators and 60 of 
their aides. Or at least it was for a while. 
In July the group junketed off to cool San 
Francisco for the five-day meeting of the 
National Conference of State Legisla- 
tures. Supposedly the whole venture was 
strictly business, but it turned out that no 
one was required to attend any of the ses- 
sions. What was more, the Illinois del- 
egation joined more than 50 busloads of 
conferees for a scheduled winetasting tour 
of the vineyards of Napa Valley. 

The whole venture angered a group 
of 8,000 Illinois taxpayers known as the 
Coalition for Political Honesty. They have 
asked the courts for an injunction forbid- 
ding the state to pay any of the estimated 
$85,000 expenses for the trip. 

The indignant legislators insisted that 
they had worked at the conference, but 
the taxpayers remained unmoved. Said a 
spokesman: “We want standards estab- 
lished to protect taxpayers from paying 
for extravagant trips. It’s time the public 
put its foot down.” 
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Perfect Martini. 
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For a Perfect Martini. 
just pour Seagram's Gin 
gently over ice and 
forget the vermouth. 
Enjoy our quality 
labanrece(cie-lece)ay 


Seagrams. The Perfect Martini Gin. Perfect all ways. 
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BRITAIN | 


A Nation Mourns Its Loss 


“The troubles” in Ulster take a terrible toll 


twas a brilliantly sunny, almost wind- | around 11:30 a.m. for what promised to 

less day at the little fishing village of | be a superb day of cruising. Joining him 

Mullaghmore overlocking Donegal | were his daughter, Lady Patricia Bra- 

Bay on Ireland’s northwest coast. Lord | bourne, 55, her husband Lord Brabourne, 
Louis Mountbatten, 79, the distinguished | 54, their twin sons Timothy and Nich- 
war hero, diplomat and elder statesman | olas, 14, and Lord Brabourne’s mother, 
of Britain’s royal family, was summering | the Dowager Lady Brabourne, 82. An Ul- 
as usual at his turreted stone castle, Clas- | ster schoolboy, Paul Maxwell, 15, whom 
siebawn, in the green hills. Dressed in | Mountbatten had given the coveted sum- 
faded corduroys and rough pullover, | mer job of boat boy, cast off the moor- 
Mountbatten was a beloved and folksy fig- | ings, and the Shadow V, powered by a 
ure around Mullaghmore, where he had | three-cylinder diesel engine, slowly eased 
vacationed for 35 years. He could some- | beyond the harbor’s protecting stone walls 
times be seen standing knee-deep in the | until it cleared the long jetty 


waters offshore, fishing for shrimp, and The party proceeded along the coast, 
occasionally took local children for a ride | still only a stone’s throw from shore, for 

| on his 27-ft. fishing vessel, Shadow V. a few hundred yards, then stopped to in- 

| This day he pulled up to the boat dock | spect Lord Mountbatten’s lobster pots. | 






Manicow—sroma | 





] Clockwise from top left: auto set afire in Belfast protests; Lord Mountbatten; a Catholic 
demonstrator in Londonderry; wreckage of army truck near Warrenpoint 














Suddenly, an enormous explosion shat- 
tered the summer stillness of the harbor 
The blast blew the boat “to smithereens,” 


in the words of one eyewitness, and hurled | 


all seven occupants into the water. Near- 
by fishermen raced to the rescue. Still 
breathing, Lord Mountbatten was pulled 
into one of the boats. He died, his legs 
nearly blown off, almost immediately. 
Two Belfast doctors on holiday hastily set 
up a makeshift aid station on the wharf, 
using old doors for stretchers, broken 
broomsticks for splints and ripped-up 
sheets to bind up wounds until ambulanc- 


ical target for the I.R.A. Mullaghmore is 
only twelve miles from Northern Ireland, 
near an area known as a refuge for Pro- 
vos fleeing across the border. Thus local 
police kept watch on the castle for the 


| one month a year Mountbatten spent 


es arrived to rush the victims to Sligo Gen- | 


eral Hospital. Both Mountbatten’s grand- 
son Nicholas and the Maxwell youth had 


been killed in the blast. After a nightlong | 


struggle to save her life, the Dowager 
Lady Brabourne died the next morning. 

A few hours after the explosion came 
the dreaded confirmation of what many 
already suspected. “The L.R.A. claim re- 
sponsibility for the execution of Lord 
Louis Mountbatten,” said a statement is- 
sued by the Provisional wing of the Irish 
Republican Army in Belfast. “This op- 
eration is one of the discriminate ways 


there (the rest of the time it was rented), 
and an unobtrusive personal security de- 
tail rotated shifts throughout the day. 


ut the boat, surprisingly, was left 
unguarded. It was moored with 
about a dozen other small craft at 
the public dock, and it would have 
been a simple task for a terrorist to 
slip through the shadows and plant a 
bomb on it. That apparently is what hap- 
pened. Police last week charged two men 
from the Irish Republic, Francis Mc- 
Girl, 24, and Thomas McMahon, 31, 


| with Mountbatten’s murder. In a strange 


we can bring to the attention of the Eng- | 


lish people the continuing occupation of 
our country.” The assassination of Lord 
Mountbatten, a patriarchal figure who 





twist of circumstance, both men had been 
detained two hours before the bomb on 
Mountbatten’s boat went off, at a rou- 
tine roadside checkpoint 70 miles away, 
on suspicion of driving a stolen car. At 
the police station, a check revealed 
the two had possible connections with 
the LR.A. Police theorized that the 
bomb was detonated by a timing device 
or by remote control and were search- 
ing for other suspected accomplices 
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where in the debris was blood and human 
flesh. Overhead the late afternoon sky was 
obscured by dense smoke rising from the 
wreckage. The soldiers who had survived 
staggered around and some opened fire 
across the Lough at two young men whom 
they apparently took to be the bombers. 
The tragedy of Narrow Water was now 
complete. The two were merely gawking 
at what had happened. One was shot in 


| the arm; the other was killed. In addi- 





tion, 18 soldiers, including Blair, had died 
—the largest number of British troops lost 
in a single incident in Ulster.” 

Stunned and grieving, a thousand res- 
idents of the nearby coastal village of 
Warrenpoint gathered tearfully in the 
town square for a hastily arranged vigil 
presided over by both Protestant and 
Catholic clergy. Afterward some walked 
to the scene of the explosions to lay flow- 
ers by the roadside even as the military 
still searched for remains. 

Next day yet another bomb went off, 
this time ata bandstand in Brussels, where 
a British military band was to give a con- 
cert as part of the Belgian capital's mil- 
lennium celebrations. The I.R.A. is sus- | 
pected of having planted it. The bomb 
injured four band members and twelve | 
spectators; no one was killed. Intelligence 
experts have believed for some time that | 





Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher pays visit to Belfast; flag-draped coffin of Lord Mountbatten is brought back to England from Ireland 





A man of civility and simplicity, he could not conceive that his death could be twisted into a violent statement 


seemed as much a part of the public life 
of Britain as Queen Elizabeth and Prince 
Philip, sent shock waves of anguish and 
indignation through Britain and Ireland. 
“His life ran like a golden thread of in- 
spiration and service to 
throughout this century,” said Prime Min- 
ister Margaret Thatcher, as she joined the 
nation in mourning. In India, where 
Mountbatten had helped fashion the sub- 
continent's independence in 1947, a week 
of mourning was declared. 

Ironically, one question of British pol- 
icy in which Mountbatten had never 
played a role was that of Northern Ire- 
land. Yet his death, following hard on the 
tenth anniversary of Britain’s dispatch of 


| troops to the province, inevitably threw 


into grave relief the unremitting tragedy 
of Britain’s most enduring dilemma. Sim- 
ply because of his stature, Mountbatten 
had been considered an obvious if illog- 
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The bloodshed had only begun. Late 
that same afternoon a three-vehicle con- 


| voy of British soldiers moved along a high- 
| way just inside the Ulster border. On the 
| one side was Narrow Water, a peaceful es- 


his country | 





tuary of Carlingford Lough; on the other 
a golf course. When the convoy passed a 
trailerload of hay parked beside the road, 
a huge bomb exploded, blasting a three- 
ton army truck across the highway and 
spewing wreckage and human bodies into 
the air. Surviving paratroopers radioed for 
help, and a contingent of the Queen’s Own 
Highlanders, including its commanding 
officer, Lieut. Colonel David Blair, 40, ar- 
rived by helicopter. Moments later a sec- 
ond blast went off, ambushing the High- 
landers rescue force, this time detonated 
in a vacant gatehouse near by 

“Narrow Water became like a scene 
from some fictional war film,” reported 
TiMe’s Ed Curran from Belfast. “Every- 


1 


Irish terrorists have a base in Europe, 
whose operatives were responsible for the | 
gunning down last March of the British | 
Ambassador to The Netherlands, Sir 
Richard Sykes, and possibly the car 
bombing from which outgoing NATO Su- | 
preme Commander General Alexander 
Haig narrowly escaped on June 25 

“We are very angry, and I am cold 
and numb,” said Ulster Paratroop Com- 
mander Colonel Jim Burke, “but we will 
not overreact because we pride ourselves 
in being professionals in every respect.” 
Prime Minister Thatcher also recognized 
that the violence could trigger an erup- 
tion of much wider sectarian strife and 
avoided any display of emotionalism. In 
a bold, compassionate gesture, she flew 
to Belfast, where she strolled through the 
city’s main shopping street to hear first- 
hand reactions to the killings 

Among the applause and cheers was 
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some harsh heckling from a woman par- 
tisan of I.R.A. prisoners who are current- 
ly engaged in a “dirt strike,” a euphe- 
mism for a protest in which they wear no 
clothes and refuse sanitary facilities. Lat- 
er Thatcher helicoptered to the British 
army’s most beleaguered Irish outpost, 


| Crossmaglen, a heavily fortified and of- 





cs 


ten attacked base in an area notorious for 
LR.A. activity. Her speedy show of the 
flag in Ulster met with a sturdy rebuff 
from the I.R.A. Said a statement from 
the Provos: “The Iron Maiden’s declara- 
tion of war is nothing but the bankrupt 
rattling of an empty tin.” 

The weakness of the I.R.A’s own pol- 
icy was apparent from its statement 
claiming responsibility for Mountbatten’s 
murder; the language constituted a veiled 
admission that the almost daily round of 


World 





| violence in Northern Ireland has made 


little headway on British public opinion, 
despite nearly 2,000 dead and 21,000 in- 
jured in the past ten years. Roy Mason, 
Ulster Secretary in the last Labor gov- 
ernment, said he believed Mountbatten’s 
death signaled a frightening new dimen- 
sion in terrorism, that is, competition 
among the assassins. “After the Irish Na- 
tional Liberation Army killed M.P. Airey 
Neave [last March],” said Mason, “the 
Provos felt they had been made to look in- 
competent. Apart from the Provos’ own 
cause, they have now been whipped into 
a new frenzied aim of neutralizing the suc- 
cess of the breakaway militant faction, the 
I.N.L.A.” 

The Provisional I.R.A. has its roots 
in the trouble-torn days of August 1969, 
when British troops first began patrolling 


The Man Who Was Larger Than Life 


oy f you want to be a leader of a large 
number of men,” Lord Mountbatten 
once observed, “you can’t go around like 
a shrinking violet hiding yourself: you've 
got to put on a bit of an act. It must be 
sincere, it’s no good having a bogus act. 
You've got to play up any qualities you 
have and blow them up larger than life.” 

Throughout a remarkable lifetime as 
an influential member of the royal fam- 
ily, as an acclaimed combat hero and 
strategic planner in World War II, Lord 
Mountbatten’s considerable qualities in- 
deed seemed larger than life. He ap- 
peared to embody, if anyone could, the 
very model of what Englishmen cher- 
ish as their national character. As 
French President Valéry Giscard d’Es- 
taing eulogized after the assassination 
last week: “He personified British cour- 
age, dignity and elegance.” 

He looked the part. Whether in er- 
mine-trimmed robe carrying the 30-lb. 
sword of state beside the Queen for the 
opening of Parliament or in blue-and- 
gold naval uniform at ship launchings 
and sundry other ceremonies he rel- 
ished, he was nothing if not regal. The 
wide mouth and ruler-straight gaze epit- 
omized the braided bloodlines of con- 
temporary European royalty. Mount- 
batten was, in fact, not only a cousin of 
Queen Elizabeth and an uncle of Prince 
Philip, but also related to most of Eu- 
rope’s other royal houses. 

He lived the part. Whether com- 
manding a destroyer in the thick of bat- 
tle in World War Il or, later, pre- 
siding over India’s independence in the 
first shedding of empire, Mountbatten 
accumulated public triumphs with a 
seemingly magical ease. His relaxed 
charm masked a relentless drive, an 
occasional impatience with subordinates 
that verged on imperiousness, and a 








With Daughter Patricia and grandchildren With Great-Nephew Prince Charles in 1971 
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Ulster. It started as a small band of dis- 
sident Catholic militants, an offshoot of 
an amateurish, ill-equipped and disorga- 
nized I.R.A. whose tiny membership 
strove vainly to maintain the much-vaunt- 
ed memories of Ireland’s “war of inde- 
pendence” of 50 years before. The early 
Provos soon displayed a ruthlessness all 
their own. They capitalized on the pop- 
ular Catholic campaign for civil rights, or- 
chestrated protests and street violence 
Even old-fashioned Irish republicans 
were shaken by the young militants’ tac- 
tics. Bombs were left to explode without 
warning in restaurants, bars and shopping 
arcades. The Provos imposed a ruthless 
discipline in Catholic areas, organizing 
their own brand of kangaroo-court jus- 
tice. People who stepped out of line were 
“kneecapped.” By 1972 the Provos’ war 


streak of self-acknowledged vanity. He 
once described himself as “the most 
conceited man I know,” for instance. 
But coming from him the admission 
was received as more of his disarming 
informality. 

As a patriarchal figure to whom the 
entire royal family turned for counsel, 
“Uncle Dickie,” as they called him, was 
noted for a keen political sense and en- 
lightened liberal conscience; he despised 
extremism, ridiculed narrow national- 
ism, welcomed a multiracial Common- 
wealth as a natural part of the Third 
World’s emergence, which he foresaw 
long before it became a reality. Signif- 
icantly, Mountbatten was an important 
influence in the careful royal upbringing 
of his great-nephew, Prince Charles. 
Said the future King recently: “Uncle 
Dickie is a person I admire almost more 
than anyone else.” 

Admiral of the Fleet, Earl Mount- 
batten of Burma was born at Frogmore 
House, Windsor, in 1900, just as the sun 
was passing over the yard-arm of Em- 
pire. His father was Prince Louis of Bat- 
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had entered a crescendo of barbarity. The 
indiscriminate killings brought bitter con- 
demnation from the Catholic Church and 
political leaders. But in Ulster’s impov- 
erished Catholic enclaves the sight of a 
British soldier at the end of the street re- 
mained a sufficient spur to militance in a 
conflict that Irishmen track back for cen- 
turies. Soon the Protestant backlash 
added to, and in many cases surpassed, 
the Provos’ terror. 


out I.R.A. leaders for discussions on a 
truce. The LR.A. outlined its de- 
mands, including British withdrawal 
by the mid-1970s. The British government 
refused, distrustful of the LR.A. Since 
then, the Provos and the much smaller 
I.N.L.A. have forged closer links with oth- 
er international groups, notably the Pal- 
estinians and the Basques, and received 


‘i n 1972 numbed British officials sought 


tenberg, a German kinsman of Czar 
Nicholas Il of Russia and later Brit- 
ain’s First Sea Lord. Queen Victoria 
held him in her arms as he was chris- 
tened Louis Francis Albert Victor Nich- 
olas. The Battenbergs called their baby 
son Nickie, but its Russian connotation 
at that time prompted them to change 
the nickname to Dickie, much as the 
family name was later anglicized to 
Mountbatten. 

At 13, Dickie joined the Royal Navy 
as a cadet at Osborne, a rigorous officer- 
training academy on the Isle of Wight. 
He was soon seared by an event that is 
thought to have directed the course of 
his life: as World War I broke out his fa- 
ther was hounded by anti-German hys- 
teria and forced to resign as First Sea 
Lord. The tears that ran down the ca- 
det’s face, according to a biographer, in- 
stilled a burning ambition to rise in the 
military establishment and avenge 
Prince Louis’ humiliation. 

Emerging from the war as a dash- 
ing sublieutenant who had served at the 
Battle of Jutland, the young lord soon 
married a beautiful heiress named Ed- 
wina Ashley. By World War II he was 
a captain in command ofa destroyer fio- 
tilla; the fearless skipper’s own ship, 
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assistance in obtaining weapons and guer- 
rilla training. They have also gained more 
sophisticated expertise in explosives. Last 
week’s deadly precision was a far cry from 
the crudely made devices of earlier times 
that often proved more dangerous to those 
who planted them than to their victims. 
The problem of dealing with “the 
troubles” continues to bedevil the govern- 
ments of the Irish Republic and Britain. 
There had already been rumblings that se- 
curity had slackened in Eire since Prime 
Minister Jack Lynch and his Fianna Fail 
Party were returned to power two years 
ago. Lynch’s failure to return from a va- 
cation in Portugal until late last week did 
nothing to stem the criticism, though he 
vigorously condemned the I.R.A. as the 
“real enemies of Ireland.” Thatcher is be- 
ing urged to push for tougher security 
measures when she meets with Lynch fol- 


Late last week, as plans were laid for 
the ceremonial funeral in Westminster 
Abbey this Wednesday, the bodies of 
Mountbatten, his grandson and the Dow- 
ager Lady Brabourne were flown to 
Broadlands, his Hampshire estate, to lie 
in state in the white porticoed mansion. 
Britons would not soon forget that the dis- 
tinguished old sea dog, when asked not 
long ago if he feared an I.R.A. attack, 
gruffly replied: “What would they want 
with an old man like me?” A man of ci- 
vility and simplicity who tried to build 
bridges instead of exploiting divisions, he 
could not conceive that his death could 
be twisted into a violent statement. “I am 
a man plump in the center,” he told 
TIME’s Frank Melville last year. “I loathe 
all manifestations of extremism, and I be- 
lieve we should strive, above all else, for 
the dignity and human rights of mankind, 


lowing Mountbatten’s funeral this week. 











Dancing with the future Queen in 1951 


H.MSS. Kelly, was mined off Newcastle, 
torpedoed off the German coast and 
finally sunk by German dive bombers 
off Crete. “Abandon ship or I'm going 
to sink you!” his admiral signaled when 
he refused to leave his bridge at one time. 
“Try it and I'll bloody well sink you!” 
Mountbatten replied. Mountbatten’s lat- 
er direction of the disastrous commando 
raid on Dieppe also contributed to a 
growing reputation for recklessness, 
Nonetheless, Winston Churchill himself 
hand-picked the flamboyant command- 
er first as a strategic planner for the 





regardless of race, color and creed.” 
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D-day invasion, and subsequently as 
Supreme Allied Commander South East 
Asia. 

After the war, Mountbatten literally 
made history: as the last British Vice- 
roy and first Governor-General on the 
Indian subcontinent, he oversaw the 
birth of self-government in the Empire's 
biggest possession, thus breaking ground 
for the postcolonial era. In 1955 he vin- 
dicated his father’s name when Church- 
ill appointed him First Sea Lord. Final- 
ly, during a six-year stint as chief of the 
Defense Staff, he built Britain's unified 
defense system, which he regarded as 
one of his major triumphs. 

Retired in 1965, Mountbatten kept 
busy as a committeeman and good-will 
ambassador, but lived alone—his wife 
had died suddenly five years before dur- 
ing a charity tour in North Borneo and 
his two daughters had long since mar- 
ried. “I’d like really to just be buried in 
my home town of Romsey,” he placidly 
told a BBC interviewer who was prepar- 
ing a film obituary last year. “The only 
thing I hope, it'll be a happy occasion.” 
For the outraged mourners at this week’s 
tributes for a national hero and the oth- 
er 22 victims of the IL.R.A. onslaught, 
that will not be the case. 
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SUMMITRY 


Showdown in Havana 


Tito and Castro collide for the “soul” of the Third World 
ae. 





s Yugoslavia’s Josip Broz Tito, 

87, the grand old man of glob- 
al neutrality, stepped off a Yugo- 
slay air force Boeing 727 at Ha- 
vana’s José Marti Airport last week, 
he was stiffly embraced by his host, « 
Cuban President Fidel Castro, 52, 
the tireless huckster of import-ex- 
port revolution. It was hardly the 
sort of comradely bear hug the two 
leaders have exchanged in the past. 
This time they were preparing for 
a fierce showdown over the direc- 
tion and leadership of what some 
diplomats called “the very soul” 
of the Third World. 

The arena was the Sixth Con- 
ference of Nonaligned Countries 
opening this week in the Cuban capital, 
which had been unusually well scrubbed 
and widely festooned with anti-American 
slogans for the occasion. For the 93 del- 
egations from mostly Latin American, Af- 
rican and Asian countries, plus three 
guerrilla organizations, it promised to be 
the most critical ideological tug-of-war in 
the quarter-century-old identity crisis of 
the emerging Third World. The main 
question: Can the nonaligned family of 
nations continue to maintain its uncertain 
neutrality between the U.S. and Soviet su- 
perpowers—or will it lurch east and left 
and effectively become a political append- 
age of the Soviet camp? 

Ever since its first meeting, attended 
by Tito, Indonesia’s Sukarno, Egypt's 
Gamal Abdel Nasser and India’s Ja- 
waharlal Nehru, at Belgrade in 1961, 
the so-called nonaligned movement has 


Tito and Castro review an honor guard in Havana 
Hardly a comradely bear hug as in the past 


usually espoused a form of neutrality 
with a distinctly leftist flavor. The rhet- 
oric has sputtered with buzz words like 
“anticolonialist” and “progressive.” But 
official pronouncements increasingly 
have also been careful to try to keep 
both superpowers at haughty arm’s length 
with even-handed warnings against So- 
viet “manipulation” as well as US. 
“imperialism.” 

For the past few months, though, 
Cuba has been campaigning aggressively 
both to seize the leadership of the move- 
ment and to steer its political direction 
squarely into the orbit of its principal ally, 
the Soviet Union. Cuban delegates insist 
there is a “natural alliance” between the 
nonaligned movement and the “socialist 
world,” meaning the Soviet bloc. In Ha- 
vana the pro-Soviet drive can probably 
count on the support of such far-flung fel- 






































Some Soviet Muscle in Cuba 


B ype « off a furor likely to grow, the U.S. State Department reported last 
week that the Soviet Union has 2,000 to 3,000 combat troops in Cuba, aug- 
menting the estimated 2,000 Soviet military and technical advisers that have 
been there practically since Castro took power. While the State Department 
said that the combat units, comprising armored, artillery and infantry elements, 
obviously did not pose any direct threat to the US., it had “expressed concern” 
about their presence through diplomatic channels in Washington and Moscow. 

That was not nearly enough for several Senators who promptly demanded ur- 
gent action by the White House, particularly since, it turns out, some of the com- 
bat forces may have been there, by US. Intelligence estimates, since 1976. 
Frank Church, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, protested 
that “the U.S. cannot permit the island to become a Soviet military base 90 
miles from our shores,” and challenged President Carter to compel the imme- 
diate withdrawal of the Soviet force. Senator Robert Dole of Kansas went fur- 
ther still, proposing that the current Senate debate on the Strategic Arms Lim- 
itation treaty be suspended until the troops leave. Senator Richard Stone of 
Florida, fearing the Soviet troops might be used against military governments 
in Central America, wanted Carter to get on the hot line to Moscow at once. 
Said he: “This may not be of the same dimensions as the 1962 missile crisis, but 
it is of the same gravity.” 


















low Marxist regimes as Angola, which 
still harbors Cuban troops on its territo- 
ry; Afghanistan, which relies on Soviet as- 
sistance to stave off an Islamic insurgen- 
cy; and Viet Nam, which has been a fully 

ar official Soviet ally ever since its 
“peace and friendship” treaty with 
Moscow last year. 

Lining up against the Cuban 
takeover bid is a broad group of 
mostly older nonaligned members 
led by Yugoslavia and including In- 
dia, Indonesia, Sri Lanka and oth- | 
ers that are all determined to main- 
tain the authentic independence of 
the movement. With equal fervor, 
they have been waging their own 
behind-the-scenes battle in diplo- 
matic chanceries and ministries 
around the world in the name of 
moderation and the status quo. 
Since a Cuban victory obviously | 
would spell bad geopolitical news 
for the U.S.—raising the specter of 
a grandly legitimized Cuba promoting the 
Soviet cause as spokesman for the Third 
World—Washington too has been active- 
ly, though quietly, trying to rally support 
for the moderates. For that matter, so has 
China, another non-member just as op- 
posed to the pro-Soviet initiatives. 








vana is a Cuban draft of the commu- | 
niqué to be issued at the end of the sum- 
mit, which froths with Pravda-like anti- 
US. agitprop. It calls for the immediate 
independence of Puerto Rico, for in- 
stance. It denounces U.S. naval activity 
in the Indian Ocean without mentioning 
the Soviet naval force there. It blames all | 
of Indochina’s recent troubles exclusively 
on the U.S. with no mention of Viet Nam's 
interventions in Laos and Cambodia. It 
calls for the reunification of Korea on 
strictly North Korean terms. On the Mid- 
dle East, it condemns both Egypt and the 
USS. for the separate peace of Camp Da- 
vid, and calls for “the expulsion of Israel 
from the international community.” 

Vote bartering among rival and un- 
decided delegates was already turning the 
beachside Palace of Conferences into a 
diplomatic bazaar. On the precedent of 
past summits, the informed betting was 
that the moderate majority could succeed 
in blunting the Cuban offensive. But much 
depended on the crucial personal confron- 
tation between Tito and Castro, who were 
set to huddle privately through the week- 
end before their public encounter at the | 
summit. Clearly, Tito was ready to fight | 
for his political heritage. He assigned an 
oversized 160-man delegation to the con- 
ference, and warned Castro that “the non- 
aligned movement is not and cannot be 
either the conveyor belt or the reserve of 
any bloc.” Added a Yugoslav official 
pointedly: “The old man knows that Cas- 
tro has aspirations to succeed him as the 
principal figure when he is gone. But he’s 
not gone yet, and he means to impress 
that fact on Castro.” H 


| 
he main bone of contention in Ha- | 
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* » Could this wild-eyed figure 
om ~ be the world’s greatest 

/ musical genius? 
AU Hear the answer in the 
\~* inspired “madness” of the most 
')) magnificent music ever composed. 


If you saw this grotesque figure, youd have thought he was 
mad. In truth, he was struggling with the desperation and fury 
of being too deaf to hear the orchestra play his music or the 
audience applaud it. 


But Ludwig van Beethoven broke through the awful silence with 
tumultuous music that makes the listener's soul expand and the skin 
chill—as you will discover in the first album of the BEETHOVEN 

BICENTENNIAL COLLECTION from TIME-LIFE RECORDS. 


Hear von Karajan and the Berlin Philharmonic 
play the first six symphonies—free for 10 days. 
Experience for yourself the surging force of composer Ludwig van 
Beethoven combined with the methodical force of conductor 
Herbert von Karajan in what has to be one of the most 
electrifying musical “collaborations” ever. 


In five 12-inch LP stereo disks, recorded by the famous 
Deutsche Grammophon, you will hear the stirring Leonore 
Overture No. 3, as well as six complete symphonies, 
among them: 

SYMPHONY NO. 3 (‘Eroica") Described by one critic 
as "the greatest single step by an individual composer in the 
history of music.’ 

SYMPHONY NO. 5 From brooding drum taps and 
weeping violins to a jubilant electrifying conclusion. 
SYMPHONY NO. 6 (‘Pastoral”) A trip 
to the country—complete with night- 
7 - ingale (flute), cuckoo (clarinet) and 

- quail (oboe). 
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8 Concertos. 23 String Quartets. 
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you may keep it for only $19.95 plus 
L volumes in the Collection. ..symphonies, 
50 Violin, Piano and Cello Sonatas. Nos. 7-9 (von Karajan)... the celebrated 
piano sonatas...and so much more. Other- 
UJ 
Performed by today's foremost ‘ tion will be canceled. Mail the attached card today. 
virtuosos. Menuhin, Nilsson, Kempff, Fischer- Or write: TIME-LIFE RECORDS, Time & Life 
Dieskau, Fournier, The Amadeus Quartet, Richter Building, Chicago, IL 60611. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Scorching Lebanon 












West German Foreign Minister Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher emphasized his gov- 
ernment’s support of Palestinian self-de- 





Israel’s air and artillery raids bring widespread condemnation 


peaking sternly before the U.N. Se- 

curity Council, U.S. Ambassador An- 
drew Young last week issued the harsh- 
est denunciation ever expressed by the 
U.S. Government toward Israel’s policy 
of staging pre-emptive raids on Palestin- 
ian outposts in southern Lebanon. This 
time he was not speaking just for him- 
self. Said Young, who resigned under fire 
last month but will retain his U.N. post 
until later this year: “We condemn the 
policy of artillery shelling and attacks on 
Lebanese towns, villages and refugee 
camps ... Let there be no doubt or am- 
biguity about this. We cannot and do not 
agree with Israel's military policies in 
Lebanon. They are wrong and unaccept- 
able to my Government.” 

Though Young also warned the Pales- 
tinians that their aims cannot be achieved 
through terrorism, his admonition to the 
Israelis signified a rising concern in 
Washington that Israel’s air and artillery 
attacks are jeopardizing the delicate peace 
process. For four months Israel and its 
Christian Lebanese allies have relentless- 
ly bombarded real or imagined bastions of 
Palestinian guerrillas in southern Leba- 
non in what some U.S. officials openly de- 
scribe as a “scorched earth strategy.” In 
recent weeks these attacks have increased 
sharply, killing large numbers of Leba- 
nese civilians, destroying hundreds of ci- 
vilian homes, and in the process further 
tarnishing Israel's reputation abroad. 

Why is Israel engaging in so destruc- 
tive a policy? Says one U.S. expert on the 
Middle East: “It’s astonishing. The Israe- 
lis actually seem to think they are close 
to giving a knockout blow to the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization. But if any- 
thing, P.L.O. morale is higher than be- 
fore. Their strength has not even been 
touched.” Since the latest wave of Israeli 
attacks coincided with the current dip- 
lomatic offensive of the P.L.O., some 
Western observers have concluded that 
Israel’s real motive in Lebanon is a de- 
vious one: to make it impossible for P.L.O. 
Chief Yasser Arafat to pursue a moder- 
ate course, in opposition to more radical 
colleagues, and thereby to destroy any 
chance of a rapprochement between the 
U.S. and the P.L.O. Concludes one Amer- 
ican diplomat: “It’s a cynical course of ac- 
tion, but from the Israeli viewpoint, it will 
probably be quite effective.” 


o* result of the Israeli raids on Leb- 
anon is that they are driving West- 
ern Europe even further toward the Arab 
camp. West Germany and France, in par- 
ticular, are hoping to secure from the 
Arab oil states some kind of agreement 
guaranteeing oil supplies and are impa- 





tient with Israeli intransigence. Before 
leaving for the Middle East last week, 





termination and its disapproval of the 
Israeli tactics in Lebanon. Privately the 
West Germans are furious that the Car- 
ter Administration has backtracked on its 
recent hints that there should be U.S. con- 
tacts with the P.L.O., which the Euro- 
peans regard as an essential step toward 
a Middle East peace. Snapped a West 
German diplomat of Washington’s recent 
performance: “It's chaos, not governing.” 













































ertainly the Israeli raids have made 

Washington's predicament more dif- 
ficult. The Administration hedged on its 
tentative approaches to the P.L.O. after 
the shower of protests from the Israelis 
and Israel's backers in the U.S. But the 
Administration was openly angry at the 
Israelis for their most recent raids on Leb- 
anon, particularly since Washington sus- 
pects the Israelis are continuing to use 
American-supplied equipment in viola- 
tion of a previous agreement with the U.S. 
But the State Department was not par- 
ticularly anxious to pursue that point just 
now. A spokesman emphasized that the 
Administration was not contemplating a 
reduction in the $2.7 billion in military 
aid already committed to Israel as a way 
to browbeat Jerusalem into ceasing its ar- 
tillery attacks in Lebanon. Said one State 
Department official: “We don’t want to 
be the ones to carry an arms reduction 
proposal up to Capitol Hill.” 

The Israelis themselves are clearly 
worried about the effects of the recent 
raids. Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan 
questioned whether the policy was worth 
the price in terms of world opinion, but the 
Israeli Cabinet decided that the strikes 
should continue. Some Cabinet members 
also criticized Dayan for engaging in a bit 
of private fact-finding reminiscent of 
Andy Young: an unauthorized meeting 
with P.L.O. sympathizers in Gaza. Unlike 
Young, Dayan kept his job. The 
Israelis say their aims in southern 
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Israelis at advanced observation post used to monitor guerrilla activity in southern Lebanon 
A concern in Washington that Jerusalem’s attacks are jeopardizing the peace process. 
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Lebanon are threefold: to force the Pales- 
tinian guerrillas to leave the area, to help 
the enclave of Lebanese Christians and 
Shi'ites survive in a buffer zone along the 
border, and to strengthen Israel's bargain- 
ing position in any future negotiations 
with Syria concerning the Israeli-occu- 
pied Golan Heights. The Israelis claim 
that Palestinian terrorists attempted 27 
raids on Israeli territory from Lebanon in 
the past four months, and that each time 
the Palestinians were fought back or 
headed off. So the Israelis feel justified in 
bombing and strafing the border area at 
will, aiding the Lebanese Christian mili- 
tia and maintaining three sophisticated 
observation posts in Lebanese territory. 

The view from the Lebanese side is 
strikingly different, as TIME Cairo Bureau 
Chief Dean Brelis discovered when he vis- 
ited the area last week with Beirut Re- 
porter Abu Said Abu Rish. Brelis’ report: 

All over the south of Lebanon now 
there is emptiness. No one works the 
fields; the shepherds are gone, and so are 
their flocks. Two hundred thousand peo- 
ple have fled the south. Until last week's 
| Israeli raids, according to Lebanese ob- 
servers, 190 Palestinian and Lebanese ci- 
vilians had been killed, and 350 had been 
wounded during the four-month period. 
In last week's attacks, when the shells and 
bombs came in at the rate of 100 an hour 
over a 24-hour period, said Lebanese wit- 
nesses, another 100 civilians were killed. 
One conclusion is evident to anyone who 
visits the area: the civilians have taken 
a ruthless beating 

In Tyre, once a lovely city of 60,000 
people, with magnificent ruins dating 
back to the days of Alexander the Great, 
many homes and other buildings have 
been hammered into rubble by the Israe- 
li attacks. Quite obviously these structures 
had no military significance. One can 
imagine an occasional mistake in war- 
time; but not when at least 100 civilian 
homes are destroyed in 24 hours, as hap- 
pened last weekend. The bombs even hit 
a hospital to which 70 casualties of the 
bombings had already been brought. Of 
those 70 people, not one was a soldier. 





ne victim of the latest bombing was 

Therese Assale, 35, who had fled with 
her family at the start of the Israeli bom- 
bardment. A few days later she returned 
to the ruin of her home to salvage a blan- 
ket, some sweaters and a silver medal- 
lion of the Virgin Mary. Three of her 
friends had been buried alive in the 
rubble. 

Another survivor was Zakia Fahoury, 
88. She was lucky to be able to take ref- 
uge in a deep cellar where she keeps a sup- 


many of her neighbors, she was deter- 


and the Israeli raids could begin again at 
any time. “If we leave,” she reasoned, “we 
will become like the Palestinians. We will 
lose our homes and our land.” 











ply of canned food and bottled water. Like | 


mined to remain in Tyre, even though | 
there was no electricity or running water | 





CHINA 


Mondale Crosses the Boundary 


, { ._ ath Usd 2 ; 
Vice Premier Deng Xiaoping toasts Mondale and Wife Joan at Peking dinner 





- 
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From cautious acquaintance to first confident friendship 


he reception accorded to Vice Pres- 

ident Walter Mondale in China last 
week scarcely matched the tumultuous 
welcome given Chinese Vice Premier 
Deng Xiaoping in the U'S. last January, 
but it was the warmest on record for an 
American leader. Deng, an honor guard 
and a brass band were on hand at Pe- 
king airport to meet Mondale, his wife 
Joan and daughter Eleanor, 19, at the 
start of the seven-day visit. The Chinese 
were expecting that months of diplomatic 
courtship on both sides finally would be 
followed by tangible aid from the U.S. The 
Vice President did not disappoint them. 

Two days after his arrival, Mondale 


| became the first U.S. leader in history to 


address the world’s largest nation on Chi- 
nese television. Speaking from the audi- 
torium of Peking University, Mondale an- 
nounced plans to provide technical 
assistance to help China build hydroelec- 
tric power. The Vice President later de- 
scribed the plan as the largest—in scope 
and complexity—in the proliferating net- 
work of ties between China and the US. 
That network now includes such things 
as student exchanges and some ten of- 
ficial protocols covering everything from 
the sale of a U.S. telecommunications sys- 
tem to the exchange of meteorological in- 
formation. Mondale also announced that 
the US. will make available to China Ex- 
port-Import Bank loans of $2 billion over 
the next five years. 

To encourage U.S. private invest- 
ment, Mondale said, the Carter Admin- 
istration will ask for congressional author- 
ity to extend the guarantee of the Overseas 
Private Investment Corp. to include Chi- 
na, thus responding to the new Chinese in- 


| vestment law that allows up to 100% own- 
a | ership of foreign-built projects. The U.S. 





moves came as a relief to Chinese lead- 
ers, who had been chafing at the slow pace 
of practical cooperation with the US. 
They were equally pleased by the Vice 
President’s foreign policy pronounce- 
ments, which constituted an implicit 
warning to the Soviets. “Any nation,” said 
Mondale, “which seeks to weaken or iso- 
late you in world affairs assumes a stance 
counter to American interests.” At a Pe- 
king news conference, Mondale said that 
Communist Party Chairman and Premier 
Hua Guofeng had accepted “with delight” 
an invitation from President Carter to 
visit the U.S. some time next year. 











Mondale then stopped off in the an- | 


cient Chinese capital of Xi'an (Sian) 
where tens of thousands of Chinese 
streamed into the streets in a spontaneous 
outpouring of pro-American feeling. 
Overwhelmed, Mondale declared he had 
undergone “one of the most moving ex- 
periences of my public life.” In Canton 
the Vice President formally opened a new 
consulate, the first in 30 years. For him 
and other Americans on the trip, it did in- 
deed seem that U.S.-Chinese relations had 
crossed the invisible psychological bound- 
ary that separates cautious first acquaint- 
ance and confident friendship. 

Had China become an unofficial U.S. 
ally? “Not exactly,” said a US. official 
traveling with Mondale. “But we're at 
the point where we are considering each 
other’s interests as we pursue our sep- 
arate policies.” 


Nam, Peking’s support of Pol Pot’s de- 
posed regime in Cambodia and China's 
friendship with North Korea. Still, Mon- 
dale was telling his hosts that Washington 
wants the U.S.-Chinese honeymoon to 





Policy disagreements | 
| endure over the Chinese invasion of Viet 


continue a 
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Where to buy 
ZEINS 


Binoculars 


ILLINOIS, 

Chicago: Camping Unlimited, H.0.V 
Optical Co., inc., Chas. W. Mayher & 
Son, Tele-Optics, Wolk Camera. 

Des Plaines: Alpine Camera 
Evanston: Jeron Camera 

Freeport: Snyder's Gun & Archery 
Supplies 

Joliet: Tuckerman Optical Shop 
Lyons: Midwest Sporting Goods 
Niles: N. Suburban Distr. inc 
Peoria: Bob Hinman Outfitters 
Wheaton: DuPage Photo Center 
Wilmette: A.J. Burrows Trout & Grouse 
Winnetka: Phototronics inc 
INDIANA, 

Anderson: Odell Photo Inc 

Fort Wayne: Jorgensen’s, Inc 
Indianapolis: T.D. Brooke Ltd. Inc 
Wilderness Travel, Inc 





Grandpa was a wise old gentleman. Always believed in buying the 
best. Said it cost less in the end. And in the end his Zeiss binoculars were 
good as new. Just like him to buy the only binocular with a lifetime guar- 
antee against faulty materials and workmanship. 

And just like Zeiss to have so much faith in their product. Not that 
it's risky, considering the 1800 inspections, one after each manufacturing 
operation. i 

And when Frank Ill, here, is ready to use his inheritance, it will still 
transmit more light than any other binoculars, so he'll still see more at 
dawn and dusk; and they'll still be color true, and offer incomparable 
image quality and resolution. 

When you control the quality of your product the way we do, you 
control its destiny. 


AND SOMEDAY HELL LEAVE THEM 
TO HIS FAVORITE 


GRANDSON 





West Germany 


CHI/S 


The message is simple. Extel 
offers a more dependable, more 
economical means of business 
communication 

That's why so many companies 
—from giant international news 
services to small local businesses — 
are switching to Extel for Telex 
TWX. and private telecommunica- 
tions networks 
Solid State Means Solid Benefits 
Extel’s advanced electronic design 
has eliminated hundreds of mechan- 


ical parts to provide extremely 
dependable performance. Our tele- 
printers are also much quieter than 
your electric typewriters and nearly 
as easy to learn to use. Features 
Ticow-(Ohceolanr-ltemelr-llaem-lale Melia als 
editing make them even more effi- 
cient and economical. No wonder 
more than 100,000 are now in use 
worldwide 

Pay For Only What You Need 
Extel’s modular design lets you 
buy or lease (for as little as $75 a 


In 8 years, 
thousands of companies in 104 countries 
have switched to Extel electronic teleprinters. 


Maybe there's a message here 


month) exactly those features your 
business requires 

If there's a message here for you, 
[clacmereanlanlelale-| (=m @elalt-eimvelels 
nearby Extel office today. See the 
fore ltleeame =e). 


Being first rt ness™ 














Cantonese food - America’s most publicized 
restaurant with a Chinese Mandarin decor. 
Hong Kong steaks a speciaity. Open daily 
11 a.m. - 1 a.m., Sun, noon - 1 a.m 

426 South Wabash HA?7-0021 
3058 West Peterson 465-5522 


ADELA LO 


Chicago's Only 
Chinese Entertainment! 
TAKE A SHORT DRIVE FOR GOOD 
FOOD AND BEAUTIFUL MUSIC. 

505 N. Lake Shore Dr. 467-1170 
3 min. from McCormick Place 
in Lake Point Tower 

(Closed on Monday) 





Restaurant & Lounge 


Ch ez oey and Banquet Room 
CREIGHTONS .. . 


Fine Food & Entertainment Nitely 
JOEY SCRUGGS 


10234 S. Western Ave. 239-5060-61 


Lic vers 


CYSTET 
PAI 


NOW OPEN 
7 DAYS 


2256 W. Irving Park Rd. 


EXCEPTIONAL CONTINENTAL DINING 
ELEGANT DISCOTHEQUE 


Three levels will 
satisfy any desire 
Open Mon.-Fri. 
for Lunch and Dinner 
Open Sat. 5 P.M. 
Teen Disco Sun. 7-11 
9500 Lawrence For Reservations 
Schiller Park 678-166 


Casus! American 
Restaurant serving 
Gourmet foods at 
moderate Prices 


Vittles 
restaarant 


featuring Seafoods, Ouck, Steaks and Chops. 


Full bar and California Wines. Accepting 
Master Charge and American Express. Open 
dally at 5 p.m. While waiting to be seated, 
browse among our plents and eclectic antiques 
2940 North Clark Phone: 549-2060 


dine in 
hicago 


FOR THE PRIME OF YOUR LIFE 
Chicago's prime location for lunch, dinner, 
meetings, banquets at 100 E. Ontario near 
Michigan. Call 787-5000 for reservations. 

Valet parking. 


LAWRYS 


@ THE PRIME RIB 


CHICAGO'S LARGEST 
GERMAN RESTAURANT 


Held's ‘Brown Bear 
RESTAURANT & LOUNGE 

GERMAN-AMERICAN CUISINE 
SHOWS & DANCING WED. THRU SUN. 


CATERING TOGROUPS 2-250 
FORALL OCCASIONS 


6318 N, CLARK STREET PHONE: 274-1200 


Soups ¢ Salads « Sandwiches 
Steaks * Seafood 


ICE CREAM EXTRAVAGANZA 


A Unique Art Deco Restaurant 
Open Daily 11AM—1AM 


1777 w wilson chgo 728-6070 


















500 North La Salle, Chicago, IMinois 60610 


Chicago's 
oldest. 
name in 
od new 
ideas 
337-2020 
since 1906 


now 


RESTAURANT 


A fun place, this sleek and polished steakhouse. 
Fine aged prime steaks and deftly prepared by 
chefs who work right at the diners table. Spe- 
cialties include prime rib served on a samurai 
sword, egg covered shrimp. Open daily from 
5 p.m.. 230 Ontario 644-6500 
633 Skokie Blvd. Northbrook 564-5900 


* The Best 
= Barbequed Baby 
Back Ribs 
in town. 


GOVERNOR'S TABLE 


3106 South Halsted St., Chicago 842-2253 
Serving the Best Steaks South of the Loop 
Also Seafood—Salad Bar—Sandwiches 
“IN THE MAYOR’S NEIGHBORHOOD” 


Enjoy 
CHICAGOLAND'S FINEST 
Mandarin « Szechuan 
and Hunan 
CHINESE SPECIALTIES 


DRAGON SEED 


2300 North Lincoin Park West 


FOR RESERVATIONS 312/528-5542 


ITALIAN VILLAG 


3 Outstanding Restaurants 


Village @ Florentine Room eLa Cantina 


in one central location, “2 block west of 
Shubert Theatre Open every day 


Valet Parking 





CHICAGO — NEAR NORTH 











71 W. Monroe 


Gitanas 


Located in Chicago's Quaint Chinatown, 
Chiam offers the best of both Cantonese and 
American Cuisines. Superb Banquet facilities, 
Free adjacent attended parking. Open Daily 
from 11 A.M. 

2323 S. Wentworth Ave. 


332-7005 





Phone 225-6336 


WHERE MAGAZINE, METRO GUIDES, 1 E. WACKER DR., SUITE 2206, CHICAGO, ILL. 60601 312-782-0631 


CHI/7 


ON U \ 

In the heart of San Francisco 

View the beauti Nei @ 
dugos” One-Up. Or mingle above 


we, ghis at Reflections 
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~HYATT REGENCY 
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WEST GERMANY 
Heroin Plague 
Wealth, frustration and drugs 


rosperous, hard-working and orderly, 
West Germany has earned a reputa- 
tion as perhaps Europe's most successful 
society. With alarming swiftness, though, 
the Federal Republic is now outstripping 
its neighbors in a far less enviable catego- 
ry: the nation of achievers has become the 
Continent’s biggest market for illegal her- 
oin, So far this year, West German police 
| have seized 116 kilograms of heroin, a 
higher figure than was reported by all the 
other countries in Western Europe com- 
| bined. At least 430 people died of drug 
overdose in West Germany last year, 
more than an eightfold increase since 
1970. This year promises to batter all pre- 
vious records: 335 drug-related deaths 
have been reported through July. On a per 
capita basis, police calculate, the Federal 
Republic now probably has more addicts 
than the US. 

“Most of our people and politicians 
have not yet realized the danger,” says a 
top-level West German narcotics agent, 
“but the situation is almost out of hand al- 
ready.” Overworked police are appealing 
to the federal government for tougher 
antidrug laws and more manpower. Says 
Erich Strass, the federal crime office’s nar- 
cotics chief: “We must put the drug dan- 
ger on the same level with the terrorist 
danger. Otherwise we will be over- 
whelmed in a year or two.” 

Working with U.S. military police, 
West German agents last month arrested 
29 people for illegal possession of heroin 
in the southern town of Oppenheim. The 
raid netted 24 American G.Ls from near- 







~ 





Sniffing for drugs at Munich iirp 
“The situation is almost out of hand.” 
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by Anderson Barracks. Also caught were 
two Turkish immigrant workers and three 
West German women, including one 24- 
year-old who was the ring’s alleged lead- 
er. In all, police seized quantities of her- 
oin worth $164,000 at street prices. Even 
| though American soldiers were involved, 
US. military personnel have long ceased 
to be the main source of West Germa- 
ny’s narcotics problem. Trafficking and 
addiction among West Germans have 
been rising at alarming rates over the past 
two years, especially in West Berlin, 
Hamburg, Frankfurt and other large cit- 
ies. Federal statistics indicate 43,000 
known drug addicts in the country. But 
police estimate the real figure is twice that 
number. The vast majority are young Ger- 
mans between the ages of 18 and 25. 
U ntil West Germany gained ascendan- 
cy as Western Europe’s main heroin 
market, that dubious distinction belonged 
to Amsterdam, which had dominated the 
trade following the breakup of the infa- 
mous “French Connection” in 1972. But 
unlike the highly organized drug networks 
that have operated in France, The Neth- 
erlands and the U.S., the West German 
drug trade is mainly in the hands of in- 
dividual entrepreneurs selling the stuff on 
their own. This makes it all the more dif- 
ficult to stem the tide. Arrest statistics in- 
dicate that a very high proportion of the 
smugglers are Turkish immigrants, who 
constitute about 2% of West Germany's 
population of 61 million. Complains one 
beleaguered West German narcotics 
agent: “You can’t search everyone who 
crosses the border.” So much heroin has 
been flowing into the country that the 
street price has fallen drastically over the 
past year from a top price of 400 deutsche 
marks per gram to 150. 

West German affluence has been a 
major contributor to the present drug cri- 
sis. “It’s financially easy to get the first 
few shots, and then you are an addict,” 
says a West German narcotics agent. The 
country’s wealth has also created psycho- 
logical conditions conducive to narcotics 
use. Explains Frankfurt Psychologist 
Hans-Joachim Hittermann: “With afflu- 
ence and success comes unexpected frus- 
tration, especially among the youth who 
never knew difficult times. This combi- 
nation is made for drug abuse, as we have 
seen in the U.S.” tt] 





Child Slavery 


The I.L.O. issues a grim report 





hile 162 countries have been cel- 

ebrating 1979 as the International 
Year of the Child with fairs, festivals and 
concerts, the International Labor Orga- 
nization has been investigating the use of 
child labor in ten countries of Africa, Lat- 
in America, Asia and southern Europe. 
Last week the I.L.O. submitted its find- 
ings to a United Nations working group 
on slavery. Its report was chilling. It said 


—— 








that more than 55 million children under 
15 are currently being exploited as work- 
ers, in violation of the minimum age of 
15 set by a 1973 LL.O. convention that 
has been ratified by 15 countries. Since 
most of the children are working illegal- 
ly, the total number is believed to be “in- 
finitely larger” than the statistics indicate. 
“In the vast majority of cases,” says the re- 
port, “working children are either unpaid 
or receive negligible wages.” 

The Anti-Slavery Society provided 
some horrendous examples. A number of 
match factories in India are employing 
over 20,000 tots, some as young as five, 
for 16 hours a day, beginning at 3 a.m. In 
Colombia the work force includes 3 mil- 
lion children, many of whom labor in ill- 
ventilated, dangerous coal-mine shafts 

Taiwan toy manufacturers favor 12- | 
to 15-year-olds, while makers of pocket 
calculators in Hong Kong sweatshops em- 
ploy nimble-fingered girls who are under 
14. Many have lost fingers as a result of ac- 
cidents at work. In many of the carpet 
mills of Morocco, female “apprentices” 
under 13 work for no wages on the ground 
that they are getting free’ training. Since 
Moroccan law stipulates that any worker | 
13 or over must be salaried as an adult, the 
carpet industry usually fires its children 
when they become teenagers and replac- 
es them with younger girls. 

Even some of the more advanced Eu- 
ropean countries exploit child labor. It- 
aly’s celebrated shoemakers farm out part 
of the work to cottage industries that em- 
ploy children at starvation wages, and 
Greece still tolerates child labor in indus- 
try and construction. The I.L.O.’s most 
depressing finding in the Year of the 
Child: the use of child labor has increased 
by 20% in 1979 and is expected to rise 
even further in the future. 
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Children hauling salt in Colombia 
A vast, illegal work force. 
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To Catch a Fleeting Gluon 





or much of the last half of his life, Al- 

bert Einstein was preoccupied with a 
lonely quest. He wanted to bring togeth- 
er under a single set of equations all of na- 
ture’s basic forces. The master of relativ- 
ity never achieved his grand unification, 
and many colleagues scorned him for 
wasting his precious time on such a far- 
fetched intellectual exercise. Last week, 
at a major meeting of physicists at the 
Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory 
in Batavia, Ill., outside Chicago, Einstein’s 
seemingly futile dream suddenly sounded 
far more realistic. 

What caused the new optimism was 
a tiny, ephemeral bit of matter that has 
neither mass nor charge. Known whim- 
sically as the gluon (pronounced glue- 
on), it is believed to carry the so-called 
strong force, which helps bind together 
the other tiny particles—some 200 at 
last count—that make up the minuscule 
world of the atomic nucleus. When phys- 
icists first postulated the sticky little 
gluons more than five years ago, they 
were only theoretical concepts: no one 
knew whether they really existed out- 
side their equations or were just some 





Einstein's old dream of unity may yet come true 


more scribblings on the blackboard. 

Now the doubts appear to be dwin- 
dling as a result of some extraordinary 
probings into what physicists fondly call 
their nuclear “zoo.” Most of the inhab- 
itants of that zoo are subatomic particles 
dubbed hadrons, a family that 
includes the familiar protons, pi- 
ons and K mesons. Even so, ha- 
drons are not the ultimate form 
of matter. They seem to be com- 
posed of still more basic parti- 
cles called quarks. But how do 
quarks cling together? Answer: 
by tossing gluons back and forth 
among themselves. 

To catch quarks in that play- 


ful activity, four separate teams The unity seeker 


of experimenters—involving 

300 scientists from eight countries, includ- 
ing the U.S.—turned to West Germany’s 
new PETRA colliding beam accelerator in 
Hamburg. The powerful machine accel- 
erates electrons to energies of 15 billion 
electron volts and sends them barreling 
head-on into their antimatter opposites, 
particles called positrons, coming at high 
speed from the opposite direction. In the 











past, when such experiments have been 
tried with other accelerators operating at 
lower energies, the debris from the elec- 
tron-positron collisions has consisted of 


| only two “jets,” or streams, of hadrons 


But this time the physicists saw three jets 
as they interpreted the results, two were 
from a quark and its antimatter equiv- 
alent, the antiquark; the third apparently 
from a gluon 

All this was highly exciting news to 
the nearly 600 physicists from 38 coun- 
tries gathered at the Fermi ac- 
celerator. If gluons really exist, 
they are the first strong proof of 
an esoteric yet extremely impor- 
tant new physical theory called 
quantum chromo dynamics, or 
acd. Although more experi- 
mental work will be necessary 
to establish the existence of 
gluons, already some bold the- 
orists are using QCD in an am- 
bitious attempt to succeed by 
other means where Einstein 
failed. That could eventually mean a 
union of all four of nature’s basic forces 
—gravitation, electromagnetism and the 
nuclear strong and weak forces. Predicted | 
Israeli Theorist Haim Harari of the Weiz- | 
mann Institute of Science: “Five years | 
from now when we look back, we will all 
agree that the gluon was discovered in 
the summer of 79.” a 
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MASA 


Swinging by Saturn | 


t NASA’s Ames Research Center, near 

San Francisco, scientists fretted in their 
seats. But as the pictures flashed onto the 
screen, the tension eased. After a journey 
of 6% years, the small unmanned Pioneer 
11 spacecraft was fast approaching Saturn, 
whose image was being sent back with more 
clarity than could be obtained by any earth- 
bound telescope. One especially intriguing 
view, taken by the robot from a distance of 
3.2 million km (2 million miles), showed 
both the giant ringed planet, a huge gas- 
eous sphere 815 times larger than earth, 
and its major moon, Titan, where scien- 
tists have not entirely given up hope of find- 
ing evidence of primitive life forms. Pio- 
neer also radioed data on two other 
Saturnian satellites (among ten known 
ones): Iapetus, whose puzzling bright side 
seems to be crusted with ice, and Mimas, a 
similar icy moon. One surprise: there was 
far more debris in the wide gap between 
Saturn’s outermost rings than could be seen 
from earth, but no trace of a fifth ring be- 
yond the four known ones. At week’s end 
the probe swept through this outer region, 
coming within 21,000 km (13,000 miles) of 
Saturn’s cloud tops in the first rendezvous 
with that distant planet. 
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Twoallbeefpattiesspecialsaucelettuce- 
cheesepicklesonionsonasesameseedbun 

You just read the recipe for McDonald's golden cheese, dill pickles and chopped onion. 
Big Mac™ sandwich. And last, but far from least, a freshly toasted, 

It starts with beef, of course. sesame seed bun. 

Two lean 100". pure domestic beef patties, All these good things add up to the one and 
including chuck, round and sirloin. only taste of a great Big Mac. 

Then there’s McDonald's special sauce, the 
unique blend of mayonnaise, herbs, spices and 
sweet pickle relish. Next come the fresh lettuce, 


Nobody can do it like 
McDonalds can” McQonaids 


979 McDonald s Corporation 





Discover 


amel Lights 
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Big Bucks from “Bad Faith” 





A California lawyer vs. the insurance industry 


n 1970 Michael Egan, a roofer in Po- 

mona, Calif., fell off a ladder and se- 
riously injured his back. Though he could 
walk, he was no longer able to work. But 
Egan thought he was protected: he had 
taken out an insurance policy that guar- 
anteed him $200 a month for life in the 
event of a totally disabling injury. He did 
indeed start getting checks from his in- 
surer, Mutual of Omaha, but after a while 
a Mutual claims adjuster began harassing 
him as a fraud and malingerer. In 1971 








Attorney William Shernoff 
Helping the consumer? 


the company decided that Egan, who had 
a history of back trouble, was not disabled 
by his injury after all, but rather by an ill- 
ness. Under his policy, that entitled him 
to benefits for only three months. 

Egan fought back by hiring William 
Shernoff, a Claremont, Calif, lawyer 
whose specialty is suing insurance compa- 
nies for dealing in “bad faith” with their 
customers. In 1974 Shernoff not only per- 
suaded a jury to award Egan $123,600 in 
damages for lost benefits and emotional 
distress, but he also won a whopping 
$5 million in punitive damages. That was 
a blow to Mutual’s image as well as to its 
pocketbook: under California law, puni- 
tive damages are awarded to punish and 
deter “oppression, fraud or malice.” 

As the biggest in a series of punitive 
damage awards handed down by Califor- 
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begin handing out huge awards in bad 
faith cases, despite the industry’s com- 
plaint that genuine cases of wrongdoing 
are rare and reflect only isolated mistakes. 
Indeed more than 20 states in the past 
ten years have ruled that juries can award 
punitive damages in bad faith cases. 
Insurers have taken some comfort 
from the latest turn in the Egan case: the 
California Supreme Court has ordered the 
punitive award to be cut. Noting that the 
$5 million sum amounted to nearly 60% 
of Mutual’s 1974 net income, the court 
said that the award was bloated by the 
“passion and prejudice” of the jury. A new 
trial must now be held to set a fairer 
award, but the decision left no doubt that 
courts could continue to exact punitive 
damages from insurance companies. 


hen the California court was ruling 

on the Egan case, Lawyer Shernoff 
was off in Mississippi instructing another 
jury in what he calls “the therapeutic con- 
cept of punitive damages.” His client this 
time was Wilfred Fayard, 58, a sheet met- 
al worker, who had suffered a back in- 
jury while carrying a bathtub. Fayard lost 
his disability benefits because his injury 
was considered by his insurance compa- 
ny to be “nonconfining.” That was be- 
cause Fayard, on doctor’s orders, man- 
aged to walk a few hundred yards every 
day for exercise. At the trial, a former 
claims adjuster for Fayard’s insurers, 
Pennsylvania Life, testified that adjusters 
were under a quota to “close,” or termi- 
nate, half their customers’ claims. The 
jury awarded Fayard $175,000. 

Shernoff says that the nonconfine- 
ment clause is only one lever that unscru- 
pulous adjusters may use to squeeze cus- 
tomers out of their benefits. Another 
device is the common requirement that in- 
sured people fully disclose their medical 
histories. In one California case, a Sher- 
noff client with a back injury had been de- 
nied coverage because she failed to re- 
port that she had rhinitis and amenor- 
rhea. Rhinitis is the medical term for a 
runny nose; amenorrhea means that she 
had an erratic menstrual cycle. Shernoff 
settled that case for $50,000. 

Shernoff, 41, describes himself as “a 
one-man prosecutor going around the 
country imposing fines and penalties on 
insurance companies for illegal conduct.” 
He argues that punitive damages offer the 
only effective way to protect consumers 
from wrongdoing by insurers, since claims 
practices are not closely regulated. In all 
of 1978, Shernoff points out, the Califor- 
nia Department of Insurance collected 
$7 million for 13,000 claimants; but in just 


nia’s notably pro-consumer juries, the 
Egan judgment shocked the insurance in- 
dustry. It fears that juries everywhere will | two months last spring, Shernoff won 








awards and settlements totaling $3 mil- 
lion for 26 claimants. 

Insurance executives, however, argue 
that punitive damages are nothing but a 
windfall for the plaintiff and his attor- 
ney. Big awards, they say, make it easier 
for people with dubious claims to bargain 
companies into paying large settlements, 
which in turn are paid for by others in 
the form of increased premiums. Says 
William Adams, associate general counsel 
of Occidental Life: “People with unques- 
tionable claims, and that’s about 95%, are 
not benefited by Shernoff’s activities. He 
should not be pounding the table claim- 
ing he’s helping the consumer. He’s hurt- 
ing most of them.” 

Insurance men grudgingly admire 








Client Fayard and the $175,000 verdict 
Or just pushing up costs for everybody? 


Shernoff's courtroom mastery. Says one: 
“He can get a jury really worked up.” Yet 
Shernoff, who grew up in Wisconsin farm 
country, has none of the slickness of the 
Stereotypical, California personal-injury 
lawyer. Says he: “My English isn’t the 
greatest, but I know what I’m doing: the 
little guy against the insurance giant.” 
With fees ranging from one-third to 
40% of what damage payments he wins, 
Shernoff is understandably sensitive to 
suggestions that he and his clients are 
reaping windfalls. With the California 
Trial Lawyers Association, he is pushing 
for a bill in the California legislature that 
would allow judges to give 25% of what- 
ever punitive damages are awarded in bad 
faith cases to any group or agency estab- 
lished as an insurance industry watchdog. 
Shernoff and the trial lawyers have also 
successfully lobbied against bills, backed 
by the insurance companies, that would 
sharply limit punitive damages. ie 
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n 1966 Red Guards burned Bibles in 

the streets of Shanghai for several af- 
ternoons. When boredom set in, the sur- 
viving stock was sent off to a pulping 
plant. In Xiamen (Amoy), a similar burn- 
ing took place but with a sinister twist: 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. workers were 
forced to kneel by the books until their 
cheeks and hands blistered from the fire. 
All over China, church buildings were pil- 
laged, closed down or turned into ware- 
houses. Chinese Christians were often tor- 
tured or killed if they did not repudiate 
their beliefs. At the height of the 1966-69 
Cultural Revolution, the last eight West- 
ern Christian workers in China, Roman 
Catholic nuns from a school for diplomats’ 
children in Peking, were hounded across 
the border into Hong Kong by jeering Red 
Guards. Their crude expulsion seemed to 
symbolize Communist China’s last judg- 
ment on four centuries of Western mis- 
sionary endeavor. 

That was 13 years ago. Since then, 
the death of Mao Tse-tung and a polit- 
ical convulsion have brought to power a 
more outward looking regime led by Hua 
Guofeng and Deng Xiaoping. Last week 
China seemed intent on showing the rest 











in happier days kindergarten children say grace at Hangzhou mission in 1946 





Religion 


_A Church That Would Not Die 


China's Christians re-emerge as Peking changes policy 





of the world a newer, more tolerant face 
toward Christianity—and other religions 
as well. As official Chinese delegates to 
the Third Assembly of the World Con- 
ference on Religion and Peace in Prince- 
ton, N.J., eight Chinese religious leaders 
arrived in the U.S. for the ten- 
day meeting. The group in- 
cluded Buddhists, Muslims 
and Christians, among them 
Anglican Bishop Ding 
Guangxun (K.H. Ting), 64, 
who 13 years ago was re- 
moved from his house and 
lost his job as president of 
Nanjing Theological Semi- 
nary after the place was 
abruptly shut down. It was 
only the second time in three 
decades that any Chinese 
Christian leaders had been 
permitted to visit the U.S. 
Bishop Ding’s arrival was 
the latest in a series of moves by Chinese 
authorities to extend the hand of recog- 
nition to China’s Christians and other re- 
ligious believers. In January the Religious 
Affairs Bureau, dormant for years, was re- 
vived in Peking, along with units in 








} 
| “Lord, be with us and protect our meeting from being interrupted.” 
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Bishop Ding Guangxun 
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Shanghai and Canton. In February a na- 
tional-level conference in Kunming, cap- 
ital of Yunnan province, established an 
eight-year plan for government-spon- 
sored academic research on religion. 
Shanghai's Catholic Bishop Gong Binmei 
(Kung Pin-mei), 77, and Protestant Evan- 
gelist Wang Mingdao (Wang Ming-tao), 
79, both imprisoned for over 20 years, 
have reportedly been released. The Peo- 
ple’s Daily declared that China’s govern- 
ment would “staunchly and consistently” 
uphold article 46 of China's 
1978 constitution. Article 46 
guarantees that the people 
have “freedom to believe in 
religion and freedom not to 
believe in religion.” 

Characteristically, the 
article takes back with the 
left hand what it gave with 
the right. A further clause 
guarantees freedom “to prop- 
agate atheism.” Despite the 
new “soft line,” Peking has 
never abandoned its Marxist 
hostility to all religion. It be- 
lieves that, after suitable 
“atheistic education,” the 
Chinese will “throw off the various kinds 
of spiritual shackles.” The new thaw is es- 
sentially an expression of a “united front” 
policy toward China’s primary problem: 
modernization. The government is deter- 
mined to attract wide support both at 
home and abroad for its ambitious new 
economic and social goals. 

There has also been an implicit rec- 
ognition of a perplexing reality. The harsh 
1966-76 drive to expunge major religions 
from the national consciousness was a 
failure. According to China’s religious 
leaders in the U\S. last week, Islam’s 10 
million adherents have held on, Bud- 
dhism’s 100 million believers are “linger- 
ing.” Christianity, according to Bishop 
Ding, has actually gained “new converts.” 
The official count back in 1954 was 700,- 
000 baptized Protestants and about 3 mil- 
lion Roman Catholics. Today there are 
no accurate statistics. But it is clear that 
persecution has created thousands of 
small, self-contained Christian communi- 
ties, which operate in secret, mostly with- 
out an ordained minister, often without 
scriptures. 


picture of these small but highly evan- 

gelical Chinese congregations has 
been emerging from recent accounts by 
Overseas Chinese visitors to close Chris- 
tian friends and relatives. Jonathan Chao, 
of Hong Kong’s Chinese Church Re- 
search Center, says that in the late 1960s 
the first clandestine groups met in threes 
and fours in private homes. As the pres- 
sures lessened somewhat, the numbers 
grew from 30 to 50 at each meeting. They 
would sing, pray, study Bible passages 
painstakingly copied by hand, and listen 
to a “sermon” from one of their own. 
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We sat, my father and I. 
and indulged in fine cigars and the taste of Pinch. 
Then we did something we rarely do. 

We talked. 


Precious moments deserve more than ordinary scotch. 


el Pinch 12 year old Scotch 


X Extraordinary taste by Haig & Haig, 
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“The Total Feel Good Experience.” 


THE MOST INCREDIBLE CLUB 
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Lakeshore Racquet Club is scheduled to re-open for play in early fall * 10 Indoor Tennis Courts 

and when their doors open, expect the unexpected. You'll be able * 7 Outdoor “Lighted” Tennis Courts 
to enjoy a unique multi-leveled recreational facility which includes: * 8 Racquetball Courts 

$95 Full Membership* CTU TEO Tee CRIP CC” Aspe dalgg Courts 

$55 Limited Membership *(Aii Privileges Other Than Prime Time Tennis) * Squash Court 


Send check or money order to: Lakeshore Racquet Club ; Wile ion ee 
1320 W. Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60614 or Call 


Bag " * Restaurant & Bar 
312/477-9888. Enjoy “The total feel good experience ° Nautilus Fitness Center 


Membership Extensions: * Party Room 
All memberships will run one year from *Subject to court * Meeting & Conference Room 
date of opening, or from joining the club, and other facility usage fees. * Weekend Disco 
whichever is longer. *3 Whirlpools, 2 Saunas, 2 Steamrooms 
* New & Expanded Locker Rooms 
"The Total Feel Good Experience’): Msssageteom 
It's not just a racquet club. * Free Nursery & Much, Much More!! 
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IF YOU'RE USING SCOTCH VIDEO TAPE, 
YOU'RE IN GOOD COMPANY. 
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We're the people who invented video ment. But buy your videocassettes from 
tape. We're the people who still stand — the people who make Scotch Video Tape. 
for true recording quality. That'll put you in very good company indeed. 
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Numbers grew swiftly, especially after re- 
ports that physical and mental illnesses 
were cured by prayer. 

In Hong Kong last week one Chris- 
tian newly arrived from China told TIME’s 
Hong Kong Correspondent Bing Wong 
about a large meeting. Her story: “There 
were 800 of us gathered in a masonry barn 
near a coastal city in Guangdong. It was 
warm, and there was no breeze, so the 
barn became stuffy at times. As no chairs 
or benches were available, everybody 
stood. The leader played the rickety pi- 
ano and led the congregation in singing 
hymns. After the sermon we prayed: 
‘Lord, be with us and protect our meet- 
ing from being interrupted.’ Nobody had 
a Bible, a hymn book or a prayer script.” 

In an obvious attempt to assert party 
control over this religious revival, Chinese 
authorities are now trying to reconstitute 
the Chinese Three-Self Patriotic Move- 
ment, a sort of Protestant superchurch 
originally set up in the 1950s to cut off all 
links to foreign churches and unite Prot- 
estants in one government-controlled 
group. The “Three-Selfs” stood for self- 
government, self-propagation and self- 
support. But the organization is still mis- 
trusted by Christians; they remember the 
old days when it sowed suspicion in con- 
gregations in order to sabotage the in- 
fluence of independent-minded church 
leaders. 

While courting their country’s Prot- 
estants, China’s Communist authorities 
have not neglected the much larger Ro- 
man Catholic community. Late in July 
the Catholic Patriotic Association, Chi- 
na’s “autonomous” Catholic church, 
which was forced to break with Rome in 
1957, elected a new “bishop,” Michael Fu 
Tieshan, 47. The appointment was the 
first since the death of Yao Guangyu in 
1964. Chinese Catholics have been cut off 
from Rome and from the reforms of the 
Second Vatican Council. (At the only le- 
gally open Catholic church, in Peking, the 
Mass is still said in Latin.) The Vatican 
has refused to recognize Fu’s election. But 
when Pope John Paul II recently spoke 
of those ties to the Chinese Catholic com- 
munity that “never have been broken 
spiritually,” he was implicitly offering to 
open diplomatic relations again. Peking 
quickly responded. 































sa final sweetener in the attempt to at- 
tract Christians to official church pro- 
grams, the government is planning to 
print a revised edition of the Bible, the so- 
called “Union” translation of 1919. The 
New Testament portion is promised for 
next spring. That news should be encour- 
aging to American evangelicals, who have 
had a special feeling for China as a mis- 
sionary field for more than a century. How 
many copies will ever reach China’s 
Christians remains a question. Mean- 
while, one observer of the scene in Hong 
Kong remained optimistic about the Chi- 
nese church. Citing a Chinese proverb, 
he said: “In no prairie fire do seeds per- 
ish; see, their new blades shoot forth 
amidst the spring breezes.” = 
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Drugged Cows 


Antibiotics are feed for thought 
















































~~. like penicillin, streptomycin 
and tetracycline have revolutionized 
medicine, and they have been wonder 
drugs for agriculture as well. Today about 
two-thirds of our cattle and nearly all 
poultry, hogs and veal calves are raised 
on feed laced with the drugs. Animals 
consume almost 8 million Ibs. a year, 
nearly 40% of U.S. production. The an- 
tibiotics not only keep them healthy in 
their crowded pens but, for reasons not 
yet clear, also speed up growth on less 
feed. Now, after a quarter-century of 
largely uncritical acceptance, the practice 
is being sharply questioned. Reason: the 
drugs the animals consume may cause 
difficulties in man. 

The trouble stems from the growing 
resistance of disease-causing microbes to 
antibiotics. By the 1970s, the trend had 
grown to alarming proportions. Penicillin, 
once a sure cure for most forms of ve- 
nereal disease, in more and more cases 
turned out to be ineffective. When doc- 
tors tried alternative therapies, they dis- 
covered that some bacteria had resistance 
to several drugs. 

These defenses were an example of 
extraordinary bacterial cunning. Along 
with their regular complement of DNA, 
of genes, the single-celled creatures are 
endowed with extra bits of genetic ma- 
terial called plasmids, which often pro- 
vide a remarkable capability. The plas- 
mids contain instructions enabling the 
microbe to produce enzymes that either 
destroy or immobilize the most powerful 
antibiotics. Floating freely within the 
cells, the plasmids can be transferred 
from one microbe to another. When this 
happens, a bacterium once vulnerable 


Hogs feeding in experimental program at research station in Terre Haute 


Medicine 


to a drug can acquire a resistance to it 
and, more important, pass that genetic 
defense on to its descendants. 

Many scientists are afraid that the 
acquisition of such bacterial immunity 
is greatly hastened by adding antibiotics 
to animal feed. Most livestock already 
harbor large populations of drug-resis- 
tant bacteria, since the less hardy mi- 
crobes are wiped out by the drugs. Op- 
ponents of the feed practice argue that 
even with relatively clean handling and 
packaging conditions, these bacteria 
could be transferred to meat and poul- 
try products and eventually wind up in 
the human gastrointestinal tract. There 
they could pass on their defensive plas- 
mids to resident bacteria in the gut. One 
strong piece of evidence: people who are 
often in contact with drug-containing an- 
imal feed or raw meat, like workers on 
farms or in slaughterhouses, have more 
drug-resistant bacteria in their intestines 
than do those in other occupations. 
Ss ince 1972 the Food and Drug Admin- 

istration has been trying to follow 
the example of Britain and other Eu- 
ropean countries in limiting antibiotics 
in animal feeds. But a coalition of phar- 
maceutical manufacturers and farming 
interests has persuaded Congress to stay 
any action pending further studies.* This 
group contends that the real culprits are 
physicians who prescribe antibiotics in- 
discriminately for almost any ailment: 
colds, for instance, which are caused by 
viruses and are unaffected by antibiotics. 
Another consideration, they add, is eco- 
nomic: limiting antibiotics in animal feed 
could substantially raise the cost of pro- 
ducing poultry and meat, in some in- 
stances by as much as 25%. s 














































*The FDA has also been stymied in banning another 
substance given to animals to boost growth: the hor- 
mone DES (diethylstilbesterol), which is known to 
cause cancer in humans 
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It'sa satisfying 
decision. 


Like many people you may recently 
have switched to a lower tar cigarette, with 
milder flavor. 

But as your tastes have changed, you 
may have found yourself reaching for a 
cigarette even lower in tar. An ultra-low tar 
alternative that satisfies your new tastes 
in smoking. 

Then the decision is Now. 

Now has only 2 mg. tar. And bear this 
in mind: today’s Now has the most satisfying 
taste in any cigarette 
so low in tar. 











Only 2 mg tar. Significantly lower than 98% of all cigarettes sold. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
FILTER, MENTHOL: 2 mg. “tar”, .2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 








England’s Own Fair Son 


Alan Price moves between rock and pop, conscience and whimsy 


rowing up, you heard fairy tales. 

Growing up in the north of England, 
Alan Price heard about the Jarrow 
March. 

The government shut down the ship- 
building yards, even blew up construction 
cranes. The workers were starving; their 
children had rickets. The people of Jar- 
row staged a hunger march, walked the 
280 miles to London to confront a gov- 
ernment that refused to see them. 
Some 30 years later, Price wrote a song 
for them. It was filled with pride, a par- 
ticular kind of chin-out toughness set 
to an easy melody fit for a pub choir, 
and it had a memorable chorus: “And 
if they don’t give us a couple o’ bob/ 
Won't even give you a decent job/ 
Then ... with my blessings, burn them 
down.” 

Price is not best known for the in- 
cendiary qualities of his music. His 
keyboard skills have been celebrated | 
since his days as a cornerstone mem- 
ber of the Animals, one of the most 
vigorous of the Beatles-era British rock _ 
groups. His songs for Lindsay An- | 
derson’s mock epic of modern Eng- © 
land, O Lucky Man (1973), stand as _ 
one of the decade’s most original film 
scores. But the spike in his lyrics can 
be easy to miss: it is hidden neatly be- 
tween a rich melody and a smooth 
delivery that owes as much to cab- 
aret as to the Speaker’s Corner in 
Hyde Park. Lately, too, his songs 
have grown rather more introspective 
and relaxed, concentrating on private — 
dilemmas and domestic relations. A 
just released album called Lucky Day 
opens with a modified disco tune § 
that flirts with frivolity. But the rec- 
ord closes out on a sardonic anthem 
in the old style, England My Eng- 
land. The song discusses the short- 
sighted lives of Lazy Eddie (“If the © 
sea was beer he’d probably sign the | 
pledge”) and his benighted girlfriend 
and gives them their own little march- 
ing song: “England my England, 
my England, my my/ We are your 
children, oh England don’t cry.” 

Lucky Day, ebullient and ironic by 
turns, is obviously an attempt to break 
some new ground, both a modification of 
what Price has called “diary music” and 
a tentative rapprochement with “have 
fun” tunes. It may seem like a transition- 
al record. But first cut to last, it sounds 
like a good time, the restless work of a 
front-rank pop talent. 

Price’s gifts seem, to American ears, 
peculiarly English, and that may be one 
reason American ears have not been as 
responsive as the music merits. He brings 
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rock to the music hall, overlays it with 
Suggestions of ’50s club jazz and well- 
shaken pop, and comes up with a sound 
that seems to fall between any two sta- 
tions on your radio dial. You can drift 
easily along with an aged-in-wood Price 
ballad like J Love You Too and nearly 
not hear the scalding observation “Love 
only lasts until believers leave us” stashed 
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between choruses like a serpent in the 
sheets. Price is a jaded romantic with a 
misfit imagination and a battered social 
conscience, a lapsed rocker who has tak- 
en the middle ground without losing his 
principles. 

By the time he was 16 and attending 
the Jarrow Grammar School, Price had 
formed a blues and skiffile-based band that 
toured the northeast of England. Singer 
Eric Burdon signed on, and the group 
came shortly to be known as the Ani- 
mals, in commemoration of the fine fren- 


zy of their performances. “In the begin- 
ning,” Price told TIME’s Diane Coutu, “we 
had a kind of religious zeal about blues. 
We came from a depressed area, and that 
made us think we were England’s Ne- 
groes.” Success brought Price not only flat 
up against the hollowness of such self-my- 
thologizing, but produced the usual ten- 
sions and conflicts within the group. The 
Animals turned out three albums, six sin- 
gles and went on three different tours in 
one year, all without emotional or prac- 
tical preparation. “From the day we 
turned professional we never had anoth- 
er rehearsal,” Price says now. “We had 


sxtes torely completely on material from our 


amateur years.” He wrangled repeat- 

edly with Burdon. The group, once his, 
| “turned into a collective. Then we 
| turned into moneymakers. And ego 

freaks,” Price broke away in 1965. 

Price did not really come into his 
own until Director Lindsay Anderson 
persuaded him to write a full score for 
O Lucky Man. Abounding in cyanide 
and sentiment, O Lucky Man seemed 
to help Price set a tone for his own ma- 
terial. He now says: “That music was 
sort of a confession for me.” 

From O Lucky Man Price em- 
barked on his own epic, a concept 
album called Between Today and Yes- 
terday that contained Jarrow Song and 
attempted to reconcile his roots in the 
north with the strains and quandaries 
of his life in contemporary London. It 
was an altogether extraordinary piece 
of work, but the record created prob- 
lems. “People thought of me as some 
sort of left-wing radical,” Price says. 
“It’s a load of rubbish.” Worse, the rec- 
ord failed to make any commercial im- 
pression in the States. Price changed 
record companies, but his work went 
unreleased in the U.S. By rights, 
Lucky Day should correct that situa- 
tion and kick up some dust besides. 


rice just put the finishing 
touches on a whole new album 
in Los Angeles and has returned home 
to London, where it is his particular, 
if perhaps not wholly serious, pleasure 
to affect some of the graces of a gent. 


‘ oe, At 37, he shares “a whole organized 
The artist takes a breather after completing new album 
A misfit imagination and a serpent in the sheets. 


life that has nothing to do with rock 
‘n’ roll” with Actress Jill Townsend; 
his daughter Elizabeth, 8; and her son 
Luke, 6. “I’m a man who dreams con- 
tinually of retirement,” he claims. “I’m 
a member of a golf club and an art 
club. I play on the dart team at the 
local pub and I direct a football club.” 
His attitude is casual enough to make 
his music seem like an afterthought, and 
he might even get you to believe it. If 
the tunes didn’t linger so long, that is. 
And the lyrics didn’t keep teasing and 
nagging at you. And if Price didn’t re- 
peatedly blow his own cover with the 
full force of his gift. — Jay Cocks 
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AFTER THREE 
MULE ISLAND 


oats 


ir = | 
The Endorsers: John Chancellor, Warren Beatty, 


“Hurry and subscribe now, 
and for a limited time only you 
too can run for President, date 
Diane Keaton and anchor the 
network news!" That offer isn’t 
being made, at least not yet, 
but three people who pursue 
such interests—as well as five 
more equally busy gentlemen, 
from Statesman Henry Kissinger 
to Architect LM. Pei—have lent 
their names and faces to a cam- 
paign designed to attract ad- 
vertisers to-some of their favor- 
ite publications. The journals 
all have small circula ons, and 


none bulges with ads. But oh | 
| eral thousand. The pair also 
dorsers subscribes to the mag- | 


what readers! Each of the en- 


azine he is hawking; however, 
not all were aware of the com- 
pany that they would be keep- 
ing in the campaign. Yet at 
least one participant, Econo- 
mist John Kenneth Galbraith, a 
fan of the liberal New York Re- 
view of Books, is unperturbed: 
“Anyone can survive guilt by 
association—that doesn’t refer 
to the magazines, but to my fel- 
low collaborators.” 












They seem adrift on a lazy 
summer outing, but Activists 
Bella Abzug and Gloria Steinem 
are actually firing some shots 
across someone else’s bow. The 
two rented a rowboat in New 
York City’s Central Park in or- 
der to dramatize, according to 
Mrs. Abzug, the fact “that 
while President Carter was 
showboating on the Mississip- 
pi, Americans were left up the 
creek in the fight against ris- 
ing prices.” To itemize that 
metaphor, the two sailors paid 
only $3 for their trip, while the 
presidential excursion cost sev- 


launched a new political orga- 
nization called Women U.S.A. 
and urged their sisters across 
the land to ship their house- 
hold bills, once paid, to Con- 
gress as a protest. Somehow, 
however, the ladies of the lake 
look becalmed. 


“And now, in this corner 
... Ed (‘Too Tall’) Jones?” The 
6-ft. 9-in. Tennessean played 











defensive end for the Dallas 
Cowboys for five seasons, but 
he has abandoned his $150,- 
000-a-year gridiron career for 
a shot at professional boxing. 
“Football was always my third 
favorite sport,” he says. “Bas- 
ketball is two. Boxing is No. 
1.” At 28, Jones certainly has 
a No. | physique: he weighs 
248 Ibs., has an 88-in. reach 
(9% in. longer than Muhammad 
Ali’s) and a 15-in. fist (as big as 
Sonny Liston’s). To prepare for 
his ring debut in November, 
Jones goes toa Manhattan gym 
daily to spar four rounds and 
punch a 150-lb. bag for anoth- 
er six. He then shadowboxes, 
works out with his trainer and 
does calisthenics before finish- 
ing up with six miles of road- 
work. Some 70 offers for fights 
have come in so far, and Jones 
figures on three dozen bouts be- 
fore taking on a real heavy- 
weight contender. “You gotta 
crawl before you walk,” he 
says. And if “Too Tall” never 
gets to stand up, there is al- 
ways sport No. 2. 


| The Challengers: Bella Abzug and Gloria Steinem (below) and Ed (“Too Tall”) Jones (right) 





Daniel Moynihan, Henry Kissinger, Ronald Reagan, John Galbraith, Theodore White, LLM. Pei. 











On the Record 
Hugh Gallen, Democratic Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, on 
energy and his state’s 1980 pri- 
mary: “If your pipes are frozen 
and you have a President on 
the streets asking for your vote, 
the voters are going to answer 
that gentleman.” 


Jesse Helms, Republican Sen- 


| ator from North Carolina, on 


the SALT II treaty: “Ask 
the average fellow about 
MIRVs, and he says, ‘Oh yeah, 
the TV show host.’ ” 
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MAN AND HIS GOLD, A SERIES 


GOLD: Ordeal by 


Next year, the figure is ex- 
pected to increase as gold 
finds new and wider uses. 

Gold’s unique combi- 
nation of qualities is what 
makes it so useful and versa- 
tile. Characteristics like its 
remarkable workability, its 
ability to withstand corro- 
sion, its excellent conduc- 
tivity for electric current, 
its unusual optical proper- 
ties, its self-lubricating 
ability, and others, make it 
an ideal material for many 
applications. 

In the case of the fire- 
fighter’s mask mentioned 
above, an almost invisibly 
thin film of gold in the face- 
plate reflects infrared light 
( the part of the spectrum we 
sense as heat), but lets the 
visible part pass through. 
This protects the firefight- 
er’s face from the burning 
heat while letting him see 
clearly. He can literally walk 
right into the heart of the 
blaze and see precisely 
where he’s going. 

Gold’s exce ptional ability 
to block infrared rays has 
become even more impor- 
tant because of the energy 
crisis. With fuel costs rising, 
air-conditioning is rapidly 

. ~ becoming more and more 
gt » expensive, especially in the 
a & many large buildings that 


a: ® t I a 3 
A thin film of pure gold lets thi s firefighter walk into the very heart of a raging inferno —and see where he's going! have a great deal of wall 
space devoted to windows. 





The flames shoot toward the sky. _ it isn’t fantasy or idle dreaming. It’s Ordinary glass windows are notorious- 
Suddenly a cry for help comes from _a real-life miracle. And gold makes ly inefficient at keeping the sun’s heat 
their ae Someone is trapped in- _ it possible. out of buildings during the summer. 
side! A strangely suited form appears Gold makes a lot of other things But a thin film of gold can change all 


and begins to cut a swath into the possible in today’s world, too. And that. Applied over the whole window, 
very heart ofthe raginginferno. Where _gold is becoming increasingly impor- it will reflect up to 90% of the heat 


the figure’s eyes should be is a golden tant as man’s tec hnolo sy expands and _and glare of the sun, making it easier 
g BY ex} g the s g it ea 
panel. For a moment it disappears, develops. In 1978 some 16% of all the —_ to cool the interior and substantially 
then re-emerges, carrying a person gold produced was used by industry cutting air-conditioning costs durin 
ying I I f is 
to safety. in applications that ranged allthe way the hot months. It also reduces heat- 


As incredible as this story may seem, from dentistry to microelectronics. _ ing costs in winter by reflecting heat 








fire and other tales 





100,000 Americans are finding relief from 
rheumatoid arthritis with gold salts therapy. 


back into rooms, At present, some 200 
American office buildings are using 
oe in an effort to save energy. 

Gold’s workability and its ability to 
resist corrosion make it highly useful 
in dentistry. Gold, usually mixed with 
other metals, is an ideal material for 
the creation of virtually indestructible 
fillings. Alloys containing gold are an 
equally good choice, for exactly the 


same reasons, for the construction of 


orthodontic devices. Many are the 


Gold alloy wire can be drawn thinner than a 
human hair, for use in microcircuitry. 
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beautiful smiles that have gotten that 
way thanks to gold! 

Gold has also proven beneficial in 
medicine. In as many as 7 out of 10 
cases of rheumatoid arthritis, a series 
of intramuscular injections of gold 
salts leads to a reduction of the pain- 
ful symptoms of this crippling disease. 
One specialist calculates that there are 
about 100,000 people in the United 
States curre ently on gold treatment. 

The modern solid-state electronics 
industry is one of the largest users of 
gold in America today. Solid-state 
de svices like the pocket calculator em- 
ploy very low voltages and currents. 
For this reason, it is critically im- 
portant that circuits, con- 
nectors, and contact points 
have low resistance to elec- 
trical current and remain 
free from any tarnishing film 
that might interrupt the flow. 
Gold won't corrode or oxi- 
dize and thus remains both 
chemically and metallurgi- 

cally stable over the life af 
a device. It also is highly 
conductive. In addition, be- 
cause gold is so ductile, it 
can be drawn into wires as 
thin as one one-thousandth 
of an inch for use in micro- 
circuitry. One expert esti- 
mates that more than 10 bil- 
lion tiny electrical contacts 
are made with gold every year! 

Nowadays, gold’s 1 usefulness isn’t 
limited to Earth. As man has left his 
planet to explore outer space and the 
solar system, gold has journeyed with 
him. The first American to walk in 
space was attached to his spacecraft 
by an umbilical cord coated with gold 
to protect it from the sun. As a high 
energy radiation shield, gold goes on 
space suits, capsules, rocket engines, 
helmets, visors, and tether lines to 
protect men and equipment from the 
heat of the sun, rocket blasts, and 


The Gold Information Center. 


reentry. Gold’s low coefficient of fric- 
tion makes it useful for lubrication of 
sliding or rolling surfaces in the vac- 
uum environment of space where 
ordinary lubricants vaporize. And 
gold is found throughout the elec- 
tronic circuitry that guides and con- 
trols the spacecraft and its instruments. 

These are only a few of the ways 
gold affects people’s daily lives. The 
tales of other uses go on and on and on 

.touch-tone tele sphone S, containing 
33 gold contacts; solar energy col- 
lectors and concentrators; gold- pal- 
ladium spark plugs for surer starts in 
sub-freezing weather; transparent, 


conductive films to keep airplane and 





Gold protected both the Lunar Landing Module and its crew on 
the surface of the moon 


train windshields clear of fog, snow, ice, 
.the list is almost endless. 
It all adds up to one simple fact. 


and glare.. 


Gold, in addition to being one of the 
most beautiful and valuable sub- 
stances in the world, is also one of the 
most useful. 

This advertisement is part of a series 
produced in the interest of a wider knowl- 
edge of man’ most precious metal. For 
more information, write to The Gold 
Information Center, Department T79, 
PO. Box 1269, FDR Station, New York, 
N.Y. 10022. 


© The Gold Information Center. 


Janitors Michael Keaton and Jim Belushi on the job in Working Stiffs 
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The 1979-80 Season: I 


Retreads, spin-offs and rip-offs dominate prime time 


f American mass culture is a true in- 

dex of the national spirit, then the 1980s 
may be more boring than the 1970s. Or 
so one might conclude after surveying the 
network television schedules that will ush- 
er in the next decade. The new series of 
the 1979-80 season are a mostly flavor- 


less assortment of retreads, spin-offs and | 


rip-offs; there are no innovative programs 
and few fresh faces in sight. Though the 
past few years were not much better, they 
did at least offer such novel phenomena 
as Soap, Lifeline, Suzanne Somers and 
Robin Williams. The 1979-80 network 
lineup is so tame that it even lacks that 
saving spice of commercial television 
—triumphantly bad taste. 

One of the season's most bizarre, and 
inexplicable, developments is the resur- 
gence of cop and detective shows. They 
account for a third of the new series. Cal- 
ifornia police, already glorified by NBC’s 
CHiPs, will now be featured in both ABC’s 
240-Robert (from the creator of CHiPs) 
and cCBS’s Paris (starring James Earl 
Jones). Joe Don Baker plays the New 
York City chief of detectives in NBC's 
Eischied (a spin-off of the TV miniseries 
To Kill a Cop); Claude Akins is a small- 
town Southern sheriff in the same net- 
work’s The Misadventures of Sheriff Lobo 
(a spin-off of BJ. and the Bear). ABC's 
Hart to Hart stars a jet-set husband-wife 
sleuthing team (Robert Wagner and Ste- 
fanie Powers). In CBS's Big Shamus, Lit- 


tle Shamus, father and son (Brian Den- | 


nehy and Doug McKeon) become the first 
TV detectives to police Atlantic City’s 
new casinos. 
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For audiences who take 








crime lightly, ABC has a sitcom called De- 
tective School. NBC is unveiling a James 
Bond clone (Robert Conrad) in A Man 
Called Sloane 

When cops dominate the tube, doc- 
tors and lawyers usually follow close be- 
hind. Both ABC and CBS have new med- 
ical hours: The Lazarus Syndrome 
(starring Louis Gossett Jr.) and Trapper 
John, M.D. (a M*A*S*H spin-off star- 
ring Pernell Roberts and set 28 years after 
the Korean War). ABC’s sitcom The As- 
sociates, from the creators of Taxi, takes 
place in a Wall Street law firm. Other 
new sitcoms are built around fatherless 
families, in imitation of CBS’s long-run- 
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Angel Jimmy Brogan in Out of the Blue 





| 
ning Norman Lear sitcom One Day at a 
Time. Shirley Jones, years ago a single 
mom in The Partridge Family, will do it 
again on NBC’s hour-long Shirley. Eileen 
Brennan gets her own set of kiddies in 
ABC’s A New Kind of Family. 

If there is any cause for optimism 
about the new season, it derives only from 
the fact that the ratings race should kill 
many of the new series early on. Already 
there is one potential casualty: last week 
ABC yanked Nobody's Perfect, another 
new detective comedy, from the fall 


schedule for extensive repairs. That trou- | 
ble spot notwithstanding, former CBS Pro- 
gramming Chief Mike Dann predicts that 





First Daughter Missy Gold and Butler Robert Guillaume in Benson 7 | 
Dedicated to the tired proposition that children and servants know best. 
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FALL SALE. 





UNLIMITED MILEAGE 
5902-329. 





$7. THOMAS MIAM/ 


FOR A LIMITED TIME, 
EASTERN’S UNLIMITED MILEAGE FARE 

IS EVEN MORE OF A BARGAIN. 

From September 1 through December 
14, Eastern’s Unlimited Mileage Fare has 
been reduced $70. To just $302-$323 each, 
for two adults traveling together. Or one 
adult and 2 children ages 2-11. And now 
travelers going alone can get Unlimited 
Mileage too. For somewhat more at 
$402-$431. 

You can fly all around the Caribbean, 
and Mexico, to Bermuda and Guatemala, 
and to any of Eastern’s cities in the con- 
tinental U.S.—over 100 destinations —all 
for what one round-trip could cost you. 

Your travel has to be between 7 and 
21 days. And while Eastern’s Unlimited 
Mileage Fare is available year-round, travel 
must be completed before December 14 to 
take advantage of Eastern’s Fall Sale. 

See a travel agent soon. The sooner 
you book, the better your itinerary can be! 


e 
JAMAICA 


° 
ATLANTA MEXKOCITY NMEU/ ORLEANS 


PICK THE PLACES YOU'D LIKE TO FLY TO. 


INTERNATIONAL 
The Bahamas 
Freeport 
Nassau 
Bermuda 
Caribbean 
Antigua, W.! 
Barbados, W.! 
Dom. Republic 
Santo Domingo 
Guadeloupe 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Jamaica 
Montego Bay 
Martinique 
Puerto Rico 
San Juan 
St. Croix, V1 
St. Lucia, W.1 
St. Maarten, N.A 
St. Thomas, V.! 
Trinidad 
Mexico 
Acapulco 
Cancun 
Cozumel 
Mérida 
Mexico City 


*Effective Nov. 1, 1979 


DOMESTIC 
Albany, N.Y 
Albuquerque, N. M.* 
Allentown, 
Bethiehem 
Easton, Pa 
Atlanta, Ga 
Austin, Texas 
Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, Mass 
Buffalo, N.Y 
Charleston, S.C 
Charlotte, N.C 
Chicago, til 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbia, S.C 
Columbus, Ohio 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Dallas, Ft. Worth, 
Texas 
Daytona Beach, Fla 
Denver, Colo.t 
Detroit, Mich 
Evansville, ind 
Fort Myers, Fla 
Gainesville, Fla 
Greensboro 
High Point 


Greenville 
Hartford, Conn 


Houston, Texas 


Lexington, 
Frankfort, Ky 


Louisville, Ky 
Melbourne, Fia 
Miami 


Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis 

St. Paul, Minn 
Mobile, Ala 


Nashville, Tenn 


New York, NLY 
Newark, N.J 
Norfolk, Va.* 
Omaha, Neb 
Orlando, Fila 


tEffective Dec. 1, 1979 


Winston-Salem 

Spartanburg, S.C 

Springfield, Mass 
Indianapolis, Ind 


Jacksonville, Fla 


Los Angeles, Calif 


Ft. Lauderdale. 
Hollywood, Fla 


Montgomery, Ala 


New Orleans, La 


(Walt Disney Wor 


N.C Pensacola. Fla 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Phoenix, Ariz.* 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oregon 
Providence, RI 
Raleigh, Durham 
Reno, Nev.* 
Richmond, Va 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex 
San Francisco, Calif 
Sarasota, 

Bradenton, Fla 
Savannah, Ga 
Seattle 

Tacoma, Wash 
St. Louis, Mo 
Syracuse, N.Y 
Tallahassee, Fla 
Tampa, 

St. Petersburg 

Clearwater, Fla 
Toledo, Ohio 
Tucson, Ariz.* 
Washington, D.C 
West Palm Beach, Fla 
Wilkes-Barre 

4) Scranton. Pa 





Prices quoted are coach fares and will vary somewhat depending on taxes for routes flown. Passengers can fly to and =—- over in as many 


different Eastern cities as they can (minimum of two). The fare, subject to CAB approval, is also subject to change anc 


will expire 12/14/79 


Travel is not permitted over certain peak holiday periods. Seats must be reserved and paid for at least 7 days in advance. 


EASTERN 


WE HAVE TO EARN OUR WINGS EVERY DAY. 









ABC will once again sweep the Nielsens, 
winning 28 of prime time’s 44 weekly half- 
hours, with CBS taking twelve and NBC 
four. Should this prognosis prove accurate 
—and it probably will—the losing net- 
works will be reshuffling their programs 
with mad abandon by Thanksgiving, if 
not before. 

Poor last-place NBC is pinning its big 
hopes on such stale items as Buck Rogers 
in the 25th Century (from the same folks 
who launched the crash-landed Battlestar 
Galactica) and From Here to Eternity (a 
| spin-off of a miniseries). As Johnny Car- 
| son put it in an opening monologue this 
summer, “The NBC peacock looked at the 
| fall schedule—and he’s not so proud.” 
When that schedule bites the dust, may- 
be NBC’s beleaguered Fred Silverman will 
at last rise from defeat and give network 
programming the jolt it so desperately 
needs. 

Among the new season’s first crop of 
premieres: 

Benson (Sept. 13, ABC, 8:30 p.m. 
E.D.T.) Scheduled behind Laverne & 
Shirley, this Soap spin-off is one of the sea- 
| son’s few sure hits. Unfortunately, Writ- 
er Susan Harris has not capitalized on her 
secure ratings position by creating a dar- 
| ing and witty show. Benson is another sit- 
com dedicated to the tedious proposition 
that servants and children are smarter 
than employers or parents. In this case 
the employer is a moronic Governor 
(James Noble) who hires black Butler 
Benson (Robert Guillaume) to run his 
household and, by inference, his uniden- 
tified Eastern state. Except for Benson 
and the Governor’s unspeakably preco- 
cious subteen daughter (Missy Gold), the 
series is entirely inhabited by knaves and 
fools; Harris even drags in a barking Ger- 
manic housekeeper (Inga Swenson) who 
would be more appropriate to Hogan's He- 
roes. The restrained Guillaume is a re- 
freshing antidote to the caricatured blacks 
one normally finds in TV comedy, but this 
series needs political bite and sharper 
writing to prevent its captive audience 
from nodding out. 

Out of the Blue (Sept. 9, ABC, 7 p.m. 
E.D.T.) People who go to the impro- 
visational comedy clubs in New York 
City and Los Angeles know that Jimmy 
Brogan is probably the best comic to hit 
that circuit since Robin Williams. ABC 
wisely signed him up, only to cast him 
in this tired Mork & Mindy retread about 
an angel who moves to earth. Unlike 
the manic Williams, who makes a guest 
appearance in Blue's first episode, Bro- 
gan is a quiet, reflective comedian. In 
his stand-up act he functions as a be- 
mused straight man, playing off the au- 
dience, and does not deliver a set rou- 
tine. ABC would have been smart to put 
him in something like the old Jack Ben- 
ny Show, where he would have a cast of 
idiosyncratic characters to bounce off of. 
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around like Mork to keep the show fly- 
ing. That is not Brogan’s talent, but 
then this sitcom is so badly written even 
Williams would not be able to save it. 
Opposite CBS’s 60 Minutes, Blue should 
be put out of its misery very soon. ABC 
owes this series’ misused star another 
shot. 

Working Stiffs (Sept. 15, CBS, 8 p.m. 
E.D.T.) Laverne herself (Penny Marshall, 
that is) directed the first episode of this 





Sartre’s Secret 


KEAN 
PBS, Sept. 9 and Sept. 16 


S ener also marks the beginning 
of the TV year for PBS and “Master- 
piece Theater.” In this two-part series, the 
season’s opener, they share the pleasure 
of revealing one of France's best-kept se- 
crets: Jean-Paul Sartre is a very funny 
man. Kean, which he wrote for the Paris 
Stage 25 years ago, is the proof. Loosely 
based on the life of Britain’s great 19th 
century actor, Edmund Kean, it can only 
be described as an existential farce, a hu- 
morous assault on both head and heart. 
Kean was the first superstar, an Oliv- 
ier onstage and an Errol Flynn off, a rake, 
a wastrel and yet an actor, as Critic Wil- 
liam Hazlitt said, who had “a gleam of ge- 
nius.” If he were at the end of his career 
today, he would be writing his memoirs 
in Malibu and growing rich off Polaroid 
commercials. In Sartre’s play, however, 
he is dodging creditors, juggling mistresses 
and in his spare moments asking himself 
that old existential question: Who am I? 
Sartre’s answer, given with stylish wit, is 
that Kean is like all of life’s actors, a mi- 
rage that exists only through the force of 


Anthony Hopkins as Edmund Kean and Robert Stephens as the Prince of Wales 








male Laverne & Shirley rip-off. It stars 
Jim Belushi (John’s brother) and Mi- 
chael Keaton as janitors who go to work 
for their uncle in a Chicago office build- 
ing. Both actors appeared in quick flops 
last season (Who's Watching the Kids? 
The Mary Tyler Moore Hour), but Work- 
ing Stiffs could be their fastest cancel- 
lation yet. There are only so many jokes 
to be made about moving furniture, and 
none of them is funny. — Frank Rich 
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his own will. When that disappears, so 
does he. 

Actors playing actors are usually dis- 
appointing, and Anthony Hopkins, who 
has been asked to portray one of the great- 
est, is, regrettably, no exception. He has 
the talent, technique and energy for the 
part; but he lacks the presence and per- 
sonality. Robert Stephens, who is the 
Prince of Wales—a player prince to 
Kean’s prince of players—has both, and 
he all but steals the show. It is a pity that 
the two roles were not reversed. 

An even greater pity is that Amer- 
ican viewers will not be seeing the full 
BBC version of the play. In Britain, plays 
are allowed to run at odd lengths, as 
content dictates. On PBS, which has 
mimicked the rigid schedules of the com- 
mercial networks, content must conform 
to the clock. As a result, twelve minutes 
were chopped from the BBC’s version of 
Kean. Most of the loss has been in those 
offhand moments that give the play tex- 
ture, but a couple of key scenes have also 
been dropped, making the first hour un- 
necessarily difficult. Joan Sullivan, pro- 
ducer of “Masterpiece Theater,” argues 
that her option was to show either a cut 
Kean or no Kean at all. It was a choice 
that PBS should not have forced her or 
her viewers to make — Gerald Clarke 











Instead the network has plunked Bro- 
gan down in a household of bland or- 
phans and demanded that he clown 
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E Pluribus Confusion 


U.S. history texts turn a pageant into patchwork 





U's textbook time again. In the next few 

weeks millions of American schoolchil- 
dren will be confronted by thick history 
books with uplifting names like Rise of 
the American Nation or The Free and the 
Brave. 

For most students the book will rep- 
resent their main chance of learning about 
US. history. For their middle-aged par- 
ents, such titles bring back memories of 
George Washington with an inked-in 
mustache, and their own introduction to 
a unified, changeless heritage: a view of 
America shaped by its great men, sealed 
against doubt, rocklike in the conviction 
of national righteousness. 

But wait. That isn’t General Custer 
on page 476 any more, it’s a wronged na- 
tive American called Sitting Bull. 
In general, generals are out. So- 
ciology is in; so are racism and 
other apparently insoluble prob- 
lems—pollution, poverty and the 
energy crisis. The illustrations 
show successful Chicanos and 
Asian Americans, most of them 
smiling a lot. Blacks were there 
before, but mainly as slaves and 
oppressed sharecroppers. Now 
they are scientists wearing lab 
coats. In the old pantheon of black 
leaders George Washington Car- 
ver and Booker T. Washington 
have been joined not only by Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr. but by Rad- 
ical Educator W.E.B. Du Bois and 
Black Abolitionist Frederick 
Douglass. Susan B. Anthony has 
replaced Dolley Madison. As for 
the oldest of ethnic heroes, Chris- 
topher Columbus, he is only a bit 
player now. 

These dramatic exits and en- 
trances are described in America 


Revised (Little, Brown; $9.95), a Carpetbagger cartoon: in place of greed, “sincere” concern 


heavily researched book due out 
this fall. Its author, Frances FitzGerald, 
38, examines America’s view of itself as 
reflected in school history texts going back 
more than a century. Her conclusion: the 
once familiar tapestry of American his- 
tory, long Waspish, pious and upbeat, has 
been ripped apart and converted into a 
glum, pluralistic patchwork. America and 
its view of the past are now changing so 
rapidly that few American schoolchildren 
in the future will share any common at- 
titude toward their country’s history. The 
books they read, now produced by com- 
mittees, not historians, are loath to pro- 
claim any values as self-evident, includ- 
ing the notion of a lofty national destiny. 
FitzGerald’s account begins in the 
early 1800s, when US. schools relied 
heavily on textbooks because of a short- 
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age of trained teachers. The dependence 
was so marked that textbook use in Eu- 
rope became known as “the American 
system,” The authors, often clergymen, 
had no problem defining the national 
identity: it was white, Protestant and sus- 
picious of foreigners. The Rev. Jedidiah 
Morse, for example, a friend of Dictio- 
nary Compiler Noah Webster’s and the 
author of America’s first geography text- 
book, described the Spanish as “naturally 
weak and effeminate.” 

In the 1840s the first wave of immi- 
grants appeared from Ireland and Ger- 
many. According to FitzGerald, however, 
their presence was not seriously reflected 
in U.S. school textbooks until 1900, after 
the enormous influx of people from East- 
ern and Southern Europe had started. 
Even then the immigrants were referred 
to as “they,” the Americans as “we.” The 
hope was that they could be made more 
like “us.” 

Despite the fact that the immigrants 
Stirred up antiforeign prejudices, 
by 1907 the attempt to assimilate 
them produced the democratic 
melting pot theory, though years 
passed before textbooks preached 
it. National self-confidence, 
meanwhile, was being, further 
fj boosted by America’s growing 
role on the global scene. David Sa- 
ville Muzzey’s An American His- 
tory, the most successful U.S. his- 
tory text ever, appeared in 1911. 
Muzzey imparted a courtly patri- 
cian New England tone in his his- 
tory. He looked fondly toward Eu- 
rope, disliked Reconstruction and 
was intensely patriotic about 
America’s virtue and increasing 
power. He also wrote well, partly 
because he saw history as the work 
of great men whose stories made 
for a dramatic narrative. His book 
remained a standard text for more 
than 60 years. 

It was not until the Depression 
that history texts began to grap- 
ple with the nation’s changing so- 
cial and cultural issues. The most 
notable grappler was Harold Rugg. In An 
Introduction to the Problems of American 
Culture and other books, he boldly dis- 
cussed class structure, unemployment, 
even talked of socialism as a possible way 
of redistributing wealth. His texts were 
popular with liberals and sold widely. In 
the mid-1930s nearly half the schoolchil- 
dren of America read Rugg. But as war 
threatened, Rugg was thought to be un- 
American. In 1939 such diverse organi- 
zations as the American Legion and the 
Advertising Federation of America at- 
tacked his views. Rugg textbooks were 
dropped by schools. 

The ’50s brought other changes. The 
optimistic liberal internationalism of the 
New Deal was replaced in textbooks by 
a stern and admonitory anti-Commu- 
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Who said no news 
is good news? 


Without newspapers, your town 
could be missing a lot more than news. 
For example, there'd be no ads. 

Without ads, stores would miss cus- 
tomers, movies would miss audiences, 
applicants would miss jobs, and so on. 

That's exactly what could happen 
if newspapers weren't protected 
against loss by insurance. Few, if any, 
would be able to stay in business. 

The financial risks would be too great. 

Insurance isn’t just for when 
things go wrong. It also helps us get 
more out of life. And because 
insurance allows people to face finan- 
cial risks they otherwise couldn't 
afford, it playsa vital role in America’s 
free enterprise system. 

We're proud of the insurance 
business. And the people involved in 
it. Especially our more than 5,000 
independent insurance agents and 
brokers who, with us, are dedicated to | 
helping insure the American way of life. | 
U.S. Insurance Group | 


a Crum and Forster organization 


Administrative Office: Morris Township, New Jersey 07960 


nism. In one volume, The Story of Amer- 
ican Democracy by Mabel B. Casner and 
Ralph Henry Gabriel, junior high school 
children were encouraged to report to the 
FBI anyone they suspected of “Communist 
activity.” Still, the old heroes lingered on 
—Custer, Robert E. Lee, “the friendly In- 
dian, Squanto,” who welcomed the Plym- 
outh Rock Pilgrims in 1620 and showed 
them how to plant corn. 


itting Bull’s revenge did not come un- 

til the 1960s. The catalyst was the civil 
rights movement, which forced textbook 
publishers to do some justice to the role 
of blacks in American life. But other eth- 
nic minorities, as well as women’s groups 
and antiwar protesters, demanded re- 
dress. Organizations from the B’nai B'rith 
Anti-Defamation League to the Council 
on Interracial Books for Children all 
pushed for revisions of textbook passages 
they considered demeaning. Even poor 
Squanto was taken to task by the Inter- 
racial Books people because by helping 
the Pilgrims, he had given aid and com- 
fort to a foreign invader. 

The result: in little more than a dec- 
ade, American textbook history has be- 
come a crazy quilt of revised judgments. 
Reconstruction has been completely rein- 
terpreted. Where Muzzey and many oth- 
ers castigated the “scalawags” and “car- 
petbaggers,” a new edition of a bestselling 
history, the Lewis Paul Todd and Merle 
Curti Rise of the American Nation, speaks 
primly of “Radical Republicans” who 
were “influenced by a sincere feeling of 
obligation to the freed slaves.” A few 
post-Viet Nam texts note the use of tor- 
ture by U.S. soldiers in the Philippines in 
1899, a subject never mentioned before. 

Some changes represent an inclusion 
of facts previously suppressed. Some are 


Goodbye to the founding fathers too. 


simply the result of shifting historical in- 
terpretations, still highly contested or 
questionable. Inevitably a changing coun- 
try will reshape its vision of its own past, 
for good or ill. Frances FitzGerald has 
kind words for some of the new texts 
—and techniques. Among them: so-called 
“inquiry” texts which, instead of present- 
ing a strict chronology, offer primary 
sources organized around specific contin- 
uing historical issues: The People Make a 
Nation by Martin W. Sandler, Edwin C. 
Roswenc and Edward C. Martin delves 
extensively into such topics as “The Cen- 
tralization of Power” and “The Black 
Looks at Himself.” A section on “Foun- 





ders and Forefathers” includes quotations 
from John Winthrop to Oscar Handlin. 

But the price for recent revisions, she 
feels, has been high. Because of the need 
not to offend anyone, history texts are not 
written any more. They are “developed,” 
writes FitzGerald, by editorial teams, 
sometimes involving a dozen people “and 
many compromises” to encourage accep- 
tance by as many school systems as pos- 
sible. A typical textbook project, the au- 
thor reports, had nine consultants, 
including one for “learning skills” and one 
for “values.” Such editions are continually 
revised to keep up with fashions. In 1975 
many text houses were so distressed by 
women’s group lobbying that they ordered 
editors to avoid such terms as “father- 
land,” and to replace familiar phrases like 
“the founding fathers” with, simply, “the 
founders.” 

FitzGerald disapproves of Muzzey’s 
historical viewpoint but likes his writing. 
She complains, correctly, about the “dull- 
ness” and timidity of modern textbooks, 
inevitable in books more concerned with 
commerce than with quality. But in some 
ways she is as divided as the texts she 
writes about. “All of us children of the 
20th century know, or should know,” she 
writes, “that there are no absolutes in hu- 
man affairs.” Today’s textbooks do, fair- 
ly accurately, reflect that knowledge and 
mirror the confused national mood. The 
collapse of American confidence reflected 
in the histories since the 1960s is the prod- 
uct of the pluralism of values that Fitz- 
Gerald somewhat ironically espouses. 
Without a return to some consensus in so- 
ciety at large, no future textbook histo- 
rian will ever again have Muzzey’s au- 
thority or his winning “tone of self- 
assurance, his assumption of his own 
legitimacy in the American tradition.” = 


Milestones 


MARRIED. Debby Boone, 22, singing daugh- 
ter of Balladeer Pat Boone; and her per- 
sonal manager, Gabriel Ferrer, 22, son of 
Songstress Rosemary Clooney and Actor 
José Ferrer; in Hollywood. Wholesome 
Debby met the light of her life in a Bible 
class. 


DIVORCED. Luci Johnson Nugent, 32, young- 
er daughter of the late President Lyndon 
B. Johnson; and Pat Nugent, 36, partner 
in the firm that publishes the Texas State 
Directory; after 13 years of marriage, four 
children; in Austin. 


DIED. Stan Kenton, 67, patriarch of pro- 
gressive jazz; of a stroke; in Los Angeles. 
When Kenton crashed onto the West 
Coast jazz scene in 1941, his fortissimo 
“walls of brass” sound struck some crit- 
ics as “sheer noise,” but his popularity en- 
dured long after the demise of swing. He 
helped introduce Afro-Cuban rhythms to 
US. pop, invented the mellophonium, a 
trumpet—French horn hybrid, and wed 


classical music with jazz both in his 
own dissonant compositions (Artistry in 
Rhythm) and in unorthodox interpreta- 
tions of Wagner and Ravel. 


DIED. Sally Rand, 75, tart-talking blond fan 
dancer whose trademark routine—a nude 
vamp performing behind peekaboo os- 
trich plumes to the strains of Debussy 
—wowed ’em for 45 years; of a heart at- 
tack; in Glendora, Calif. She started 
flaunting her feathers and teasing her 
audiences (“the Rand is quicker than 
the eye”) in the early 1930s, kept her 
36-24-37 figure into her 70s by dancing 
every day, and claimed that over the years 
she had changed her act “not a whit, not 
a step, not a feather.” 


DIED. Louis, Eari Mountbatten of Burma, 79, 
British war hero, statesman and cousin 
to Elizabeth I; of injuries suffered when 
his fishing boat was blown up by Irish Re- 
publican Army terrorists; off Mullagh- 
more, Ireland (see WORLD). 


DIED. Samuel |. Newhouse, 84, newspaper 
publisher who built the U.S.’s third larg- 
est chain (daily circ. 3.2 million); of a 
stroke; in Manhattan. A shy 5 ft. 2 in. dy- 
namo who said that not being noticed “is 
the advantage of being a shrimp,” New- 
house got big in newspapers quietly. Be- 
ginning in 1922, he acquired a succession 
of rundown papers and turned them into 
a string of profit makers that stretched 
from Alabama to Oregon. In the 1950s 
he started buying already lucrative prop- 
erties, among them Condé Nast, publish- 
er of Vogue. His family-owned dominion 
(he had all the voting stock) now encom- 
passes 29 newspapers (biggest: the New- 
ark Star-Ledger and the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer), seven magazines, five radio sta- 
tions and a score of cable TV systems. 
Running his empire out of a battered 
briefcase, Newhouse cared little about his 
papers’ content and read only their bot- 
tom lines. Said he: “Only a sound busi- 
ness operation can be a truly independent 
editorial enterprise.” 
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MEANT FOR PAVEMENT, 
SHOES? 


“Feet were designed millions of 
years before we decided to pave half 
the world. That's their problem. 

Theyre too soft. Too bony. Too 
meagerly cushioned. Yet people still 
wear shoes with nothing but a flat 
strip of leather between the hard con- 
crete and their tender, prehistoric feet. 

| designed my shoes to bring 
feet up to date. 

My original 4-wave Get There® 
sole isnt just patented for how it 
looks, but for how it works. 

The first wave, on the back, 
absorbs impact to your heel. 

That strange sensation you'll feel 
from the second wave is called your 
arch. Fully supported, for once. 


““——— 


The third wave is right under the 
ball of your foot. It's called the ball of 
your foot for an excellent reason. 

Your foot's rounded there, to roll you 
forward. Shoes should be too. 

The fourth wave rolls down, flexes, 
and pushes you off. Just like toes 
used to do, when the world was softer. 

When you're walking on pave- 
ment, my shoes are definitely a big 
improvement on feet. 

Of course, it's possible that all 
feet may eventually evolve into some- 
thing that works as well as my shoes. 

But why wait 20 million years?” 
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Behavior 








Secret Voices 
Messages that manipulate 


A tore in a department store picks 
up a scarf, glances furtively about, 
crumples it up and shoves it into her pock- 
et. Then come second thoughts. She fish- 
es out the scarf, smooths it again and re- 
turns it to the counter. Another victory 
for honesty? Not quite. Credit for the 
would-be shoplifter’s change of heart real- 
ly belongs to what the store’s managers 
call their “little black box,” a kind of elec- 
tronic conscience. 

Basically a sound mixer like those 
used by disco deejays, the box mingles 
bland music with subliminal anti-theft 
messages (“I am honest. I will not steal”). 
Repeated rapidly—9,000 times an hour 
—and at very low volume, the words 
are barely audible to shoppers and em- 
ployees. But they do register in some 
deep recess of the brain and apparently 
influence behavior. 

About 50 department stores in the 
U.S. and Canada have installed the de- 
vice to reduce shoplifting and employee 
theft. One undisclosed East Coast chain 
is said to have cut the number of thefts 
by 37%, for a saving of $600,000, during 
a nine-month trial. The device also seems 
to be catching on with other businesses. 
In Toronto, a real estate office uses a black 
box to inspire sales personnel (“I love real 
estate. I will prospect for new listings for 
clients each and every day”). Says black 
box Inventor Hal C. Becker: “I see no rea- 
son why there won't be audio-condition- 
ing the same way we now have air 
conditioning.” 








— 


Inventor Becker with a black box 
Akind of electronic conscience. 






ager who fainted during the movie, break- 
ing his jawbone and several teeth. His 
lawyer contends that the fleeting death 
mask is “one of the major issues” in 
the case. 

Becker and his former partner, Lou- 
is Romberg, who has established his own 
operation in Toronto, think that black 
boxes are especially useful in sports. Rom- 
berg says that he is providing subliminal 
pep talks to hockey’s Montreal Cana- 
diens, and Becker is working with an un- 
identified National Football League team. 
The box is also being used by psychol- 
ogists to help people lose weight, stop 
smoking and overcome phobias like the 
fear of flying. If subliminals were put on 
TV, explains Becker, they could be di- 
rected specifically at such killers as 
obesity, drugs and bad driving. Says he: 
“We could eliminate weight problems in 
one generation, reduce auto insurance 
by 50%.” 

Becker is not worried about abuses. 
He says that he has already turned down 
politicians and advertisers who wanted to 
hire him, and explains that his black box- 
es include a “fail safe’ mechanism that 
prevents clients from playing anything 
but the message he has programmed into 
them. Still, many Americans would un- 
doubtedly be outraged by any secret at- 
tempts to influence their behavior for bet- 
ter or worse. As Aryeh Neier, former 
executive director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, puts it, “People have a 
right to go about their business without 
being subjected to manipulation they 
don’t even know about.” a 













ecker, founder and head of his own 

little company in Metairie, La., Be- 
havioral Engineering Center, may be a lit- 
tle premature in his Orwellian zeal. But 
the idea of subliminal communication has 
long intrigued behavioral scientists. In the 
mid-1950s a marketing researcher named 
James Vicary broke ground of sorts by in- 
serting rapidly flashing words between the 
frames of a film to stimulate refreshment 
sales (“Hungry? Eat popcorn”) in a Fort 
Lee, N.J., moviehouse. Pictures of a skull 
and the word blood were also added to 
two horror movies. But this practice soon 
fell out of favor after it was exposed in 
Vance Packard's alarming bestseller, The 
Hidden Persuaders. 

Now the persuaders seem to be mak- 
ing a comeback. A television commercial 
for children’s toys included the subliminal 
| message “Get it!” until the Federal Com- 
| munications Commission issued a warn- 
ing against further TV or radio subli- 
minations. In the movie The Exorcist 
the image of a death mask was flashed 
before audiences to give them an extra 
scare. The tactic may have worked, War- 
ner Bros. is being sued by an Indiana teen- 
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Battling Shrinks 
Mind-bending fray in Florida 


sychotherapy is such an uncertain art, 

critics say, that anyone with a heart- 
beat can claim competence in the field. 
In Florida, the critics are right: a re- 
porter who flunked psychology in col- 
lege became a licensed psychologist in 
Miami, a hamster was officially dubbed 
“animal psychologist” in Pensacola, and 
a pet chameleon was licensed as a psy- 
choanalyst and sex therapist in Polk 
County. 

Reason: in its rush to adjourn, the 
state legislature failed to pass a law ex- 
tending the life of the board that licenses 
and regulates psychologists. Since July | 
Florida’s counties have issued local licens- 
es to all comers. Dade County alone cer- 
tified more than 200 psychologists in July, 
then had doubts and revoked the permits. 
One applicant was a woman who simply 
wanted to hang a license in her bathroom. 
Said Malcolm Kahn, president of the 
Dade County Psychological Association: 
“It has created a chaotic situation. 
People don’t know who to turn to for 
psychological help.” 

The legislature’s failure to act was no 
accidental lapse but the byproduct ofa po- 
litical deadlock. At issue is the money 
likely to flow from any national health in- 
surance program. Psychiatrists, who are 
M.D.s, are not eager to share federal dol- 
lars with nonmedical psychologists. Psy- 
chologists, in turn, are usually Ph.D.s and 
generally unenthusiastic about the flow of 
Government funds to other workers low- 
er on the mental health totem pole: group 
therapy leaders, marriage counselors and 
psychiatric social workers. 

Much of the energy in the mental 
health field is now going into jockeying 
for Government and private reimburse- 
ment. In April the American Psychiatric 
Association hailed as “a terrific triumph” 
a federal court decision involving clinical 
psychologists in Virginia. It upheld the 
Blue Shield’s policy that benefits cannot 
be paid to psychologists directly but only | 
through medical doctors, 

In Florida, the issue was psychologists | 
vs. other mental health workers. The | 
house passed a bill that covered the li- | 
censing of psychologists and included the 
certifying of other professionals. But the 
senate refused to be rushed into passing 
it. Said State Representative George Shel- 
don: “The bottom line was not protec- 
tion of the public but a closed shop.” 

Congress will have the same headache 
in framing a health insurance program: 
in psychotherapy, the link between cre- 
dentials and performance is notoriously 
hard to demonstrate. Some studies show 
that psychiatrists, psychologists and psy- 
chiatric social workers do roughly the 








L same work and get similiar results. a 
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Savers Shop for More 





nyone opening a new savings ac- 
count has long had his pick of desk 
lamps, hair dryers or blenders, but 
the East New York Savings Bank is show- 
ing up the purveyors of discount detritus 
for the pikers they are. Full-page newspa- 
per ads offered depositors something more 
than “a tacky little toaster” in return for 
$160,000 left on deposit for eight years 
—an $84,000 Rolls-Royce Silver Shadow 
II. When the Desert Empire Bank of Ca- 
thedral City, Calif, tried the same 
gimmick in 1977 in return for a 
$1 million six-year deposit, it failed to find 
even one taker, but East New York claims 
to have had 30 “serious” inquiries so far. 
The cloud in that silver shadow is that 
the saver must forgo all interest. More- 
over, the Rolls would be considered in- 
come and would be taxed as such in the 
year it was received. If the depositor took 
his interest instead, it would be taxed as he 
received it over an eight-year period. 
Hard up for cash, banks are willing 
to try just about anything to attract de- 
posits. Some, like New York’s Manhattan 
Savings Bank, are gemiitlich meeting 
places where savers gather in the lobby 
to hear pianists play golden oldies. Oth- 
ers, like California’s Crocker National 
Bank, have sought to humanize their tem- 
ple-of-commerce image by handing out 
Teddy bears. Robert Klein, a marketing 
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In the search for higher interest, they put the squeeze on banks 


consultant to 15 banks in the West, re- 
ports that his savings-starved clients have 
given away 23,000 color television sets in 
the past three years and 650 mopeds in 
the past 90 days. 

Savings inflows at the nation’s 5,000 
federally regulated savings and loan as- 
sociations dropped to $1.5 billion in July, 


East New YorK SAVING 





down from $2.8 billion a year ago. The 
State-chartered mutual savings banks 
have lost more than $2 billion in deposits 
since January, $725 million just in July. 
These institutions still have a pot of mon- 
ey—the state mutual savings banks alone 
command $145 billion in deposits—but 
they are being squeezed. As a result, mort- 
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Pulling them in with soft music, Manhattan Savings Bank employs Pop Pianist Larry Woodard — 
Despite offers of more than “a tacky little toaster,” customers are shifting to better yields. 
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gage money is getting tighter, just as all 
borrowing rates are rising. The prime rate 
went up last week toa record 124%. 

With inflation running at 13.1% for 
the first seven months of this year, the 
saver has discovered that he is throwing 
his money away if he puts it in a pass- 
book account paying the federal max- 
imum of 5%% to 54%. The real interest 
rate is usually less than that because it 
is clobbered by federal, state and city 
income taxes. Since interest is consid- 
ered “unearned” income, the federal tax 
alone can go as high as 70% for wealthy 
people. 

The small saver need not keep his 
money in a passbook account, but he has 
fewer choices than large investors. If he 
is willing to tie up his money for a long 
time, he can buy four-year bank certif- 
icates linked to the Treasury note rate, 
now paying over 8%. But depositors with 
$10,000 can earn 10% from six-month 
money market certificates, and people 
with $100,000 can pick up 11% from 
three-month bank certificates of deposit. 

In return for the meager rates that 
he collects, the passbook depositor is sup- 
posed to have instant access to his money, 
but banks try to discourage big withdraw- 
als. If a depositor wants to withdraw $10,- 
000 or more, he is often questioned by an 
officer of the bank about what he plans 
to do with the money, and then strongly 
urged to accept not cash but a check that 
can take five days to clear. Bankers say 
that these precautions are necessary to 
protect depositors from being fleeced by 
con men. Also, bankers increasingly de- 
mand that people seeking mortgages must 
be depositors. New York’s First Federal 
Savings & Loan, for example, will not 
grant a mortgage to anyone who has not 
been a depositor for five years. 

Savers are transferring their funds out 
of banks and into the short-term money 




















market mutual funds, which offer a 
ter deal than all but the biggest savers 
can get from banks. When they started 
in 1972, money market funds attracted a 
few savvy individuals. Now many more 
are taking advantage of the funds’ low 
minimum investment ($1,000 to $5,000) 
and check-writing privileges. 

The funds pool their customers’ mon- 
ey and invest it in large denomination, 
high-yielding bank certificates of deposit, 
corporate commercial paper and Govern- 
ment securities. The return on the funds 
fluctuates with short-term market rates, 
and there is no ceiling on what they can 
pay out. They now yield about 9.7% after 
fees. No wonder that since last year’s end, 
the funds’ assets have ballooned from 
$10.7 billion to $32.7 billion. But money 
market funds are not insured by the FDIC 
and cannot be considered quite as safe as 
savings accounts, although losses are rare. 

Americans have the lowest savings 
rate in the industrialized world, putting 
away only 5.4% of their disposable in- 
comes, down from an average 7.6% early 
in the decade. Europeans and Japanese 
save more, partly because they stand to 
get a better real return as a result of high- 
er interest, lower taxes or less inflation. 
The U.S.’s meager savings rate is imped- 
ing capital formation and investment, 
which is needed to create new jobs and 
raise sagging productivity. Says Harvard 
Economist Martin Feldstein: “By saving 
so little, the U.S. is passing up the chance 
for a better standard of living.” 


flock of proposals are being put 
forth to pump up savings. Com- 
mercial bankers favor President 
Carter's idea of phasing out interest-rate 
ceilings over ten years. More and more 
Congressmen strongly support changes in 
tax policy to stimulate savings. Well over 
50 bills have been filed in both houses, 
and most focus on exempting interest in- 
come of varying amounts up to $4,000. 

All 41 Senate Republicans are sup- 
porting a bill by John Danforth of Mis- 
souri to exempt the first $100 of interest 
income ($200 for a couple filing a joint re- 
turn) and $400 more of interest or div- 
idends if the money is reinvested in sav- 
ings or stocks. Louisiana Congressman 
Henson Moore has 40 co-sponsors for a 
similar measure, which has already 
passed the Ways and Means Committee 
and could come to a vote in the House as 
early as this month. Other proposals 
would allow people to collect up to $15,000 
in tax-free interest over their lifetimes, 
provided the money comes from savings 
that they later use only to buy housing. 
There is considerable support for “roll- 
over” bills to defer taxes on interest in- 
come, dividends and capital gains so long 
as they are reinvested. 

It is too early to predict the fate of 
these bills. They could be delayed if Con- 
gress moves instead to pass an anti- 
inflation tax cut. But the pendulum seems 








bet- 
$1 a Year? 





Chrysler: pay down, orders up 


uoyed by price rebates that appear to 

be boosting car sales, Chrysler Corp. 
chiefs are expected this week to give Trea- 
sury Secretary G. William Miller their 
promised plan of sacrifice and salesman- 
ship for the company’s survival. As a ges- 
ture to a Government from which they 
are requesting aid and a union from which 
they want concessions, Chrysler's two top 
executives announced last week that they 
are becoming $1-a-year men. 

Chairman John Riccardo and Pres- 
ident Lee Iacocca temporarily waived 
their annual salaries of $360,000 in ex- 
change for cash or credits tied to the value 
of Chrysler stock. If two years from now 
the stock price is unchanged from the Au- 


Former Catcher Garagiola pitches rebates 
The idea seems to be a hit with buyers. 


gust closing average of around $8, each ex- 
ecutive will get back all his deferred pay; 
if the stock doubles, each will receive dou- 
ble, and if it halves, each will get only 
half. Meanwhile, the company also an- 
nounced salary reductions of up to 10% 
for about 1,700 executives. 

Chrysler is expected to lose perhaps 
$700 million this year after a deficit of 
$204.6 million last year. United Auto 
Workers leaders, who earlier rejected Ia- 
cocca’s plea for a two-year wage freeze, 
now concede that they will have to make 
considerable concessions to Chrysler.* 

Fortunately, the company’s rebate 
program seems to be off to a strong start. 
It is hard to turn on a television set or 


*The UAW last week picked General 
tors as its “target” for a strike if an industry 
contract is not reached by the Sept. 14 deadline. 
Unlike the four confrontations, all of which 














Mo- | 


to be swinging toward helping out savers, | ended - ies, = probargadaing seactiotions 

remained uncharacteristically restrained and calm, 

the one group that has almost no place to and prospects for a no-strike settlement seem 
@ | reasonable. 


| hide from taxes and inflation. 
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radio without hearing Joe Garagiola, the 
baseball catcher turned pitchman, impor- 
tuning customers to come in and collect 
$400 price rebates on all Chrysler mod- 
els except for the most popular small cars 
like the Omni and Horizon. The compa- 
ny’s advertising agency, Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, and some 25 other suppliers and 
service agents are giving additional re- 
bates of $100 to $500 to any of their em- 
ployees who buy Chryslers. In addition, 
Chrysler since May has been granting its 
dealers special discounts that now range 
from $325 to $1,500 per auto. These cuts 
have pared Chrysler's factory stockpiles 
from 80,000 cars two months ago to some 
30,000 at last week’s end. A Chrysler sur- 
vey of 181 of its 4,700 dealers showed that 
the average selling rate in the second two 
weeks of August was 70% above the first 
half of the month and more than double 
the July pace. 

The hard selling could soften future 
markets. The company will launch its 
1980 models on Oct. 12, and there is al- 
ways the danger that the drummed-up de- 
mand now could take away from sales of 
the new cars. Also, the discounts being of- 
fered to buyers and dealers are so large 
that profit margins on each sale are small. 








usiness leaders in other fields cheer 

Chrysler’s off-the-mat selling drive, 
but many oppose federal aid. True, a num- 
ber agree with Zenith Chairman John 
Nevin, who argues, “I don’t think you can 
casually stand aside and watch a com- 
pany the size of Chrysler go down. You 
have to calculate the cost of Chrysler go- 
ing under and ask if it is worth some- 
thing to prevent that.” But many more 
echo Clarence Barksdale, chairman of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis: “If you 
have any belief in the free-enterprise sys- 
tem, you have to let weak companies like 
Chrysler sink.” 

David Jones, chairman of Humana 
Inc., complains that Chrysler’s previous 
management made bad decisions, “and 
now they expect somebody else to pick 
up the bill.” Pertec Computer Chairman 
Ryal Poppa warns, “Soon the Govern- 
ment will be asking us why we complain 
when they want to regulate our business- 
es if we're so willing to accept their help 
when we are in trouble.” Economist Alan 
Greenspan finds a Government bailout 
wrong on principle, wrong because it 
would be granted not to any troubled com- 
pany but only to a large one, and wrong 
because it would not protect jobs. Says 
he: “All it would do would be to freeze 
people into jobs without a future.” 

Yet when Congress debates the case 
for federal aid, legislators are likely to lis- 
ten less to business skeptics than to the 
auto union, Chrysler suppliers and politi- 
cians from states in which the company 
has operations. Many have been lobbying 
hard for Chrysler. Whatever the econom- 
ic merits or demerits of aid, the decision 
probably will be made on grounds of sav- 
ing jobs and winning votes in 1980. a 
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Topless Jeans Make the Scene 


Fast sales from a big tease and a tight squeeze 





bviously topless but discreetly shaded 

in the mist, a modern Lady Godiva 
clad only in blue jeans rides a stallion be- 
side the roiling sea. A bare-chested man 
jumps on the horse with her and together 
they ride off, silhouetted in the sunset. 
Though all three TV networks rejected 
this sexy commercial for Jordache jeans, 
it made a debut on three independent 
New York City stations last week. Sim- 
ilar print ads featuring tame if teasing top- 
less couples wearing only Jordache jeans 
have blossomed in women’s magazines 
and the Sunday New York Times. The 
Times at first refused the ad, but Jordache 
President Joseph Nakash ultimately per- 
suaded the paper’s guardians of taste that 








Racy ads for fancy pants help a young company to get a leg up in the war of the labels 









li brothers, Joseph, Ralph and Avi Na- 
kash, who have taken a faddish product 
and promoted it overnight into a multi- 
million-dollar business. 

Joseph Nakash, 36, came to the US. 
in 1962 with $25 in his pocket, slept in a 
bus station, got a job as a $40-a-week stock 
boy, and brought his brothers over in 
1966. They opened a jeans store in Brook- 
lyn. The brothers worked hard, branched 
out, saved up $300,000 and determined 
to get richer by manufacturing the better 
blue jean. Ralph, 35, styled a tight-fitting 
jean with pocket stitching that was to be 
made under contract in Hong Kong, and 
Avi, 33, set up a distribution system. Ear- 
ly last year Joseph offered high pay to 











Take three immigrants. Start with nothing. Push a faddish item. Produce millions. 


the ads merely emphasize his fancy pants. 
“Yes, it is sexy,” he admits of the TV com- 
mercial. Then he adds witha straight face, 
“I think people like to be attracted. Peo- 
ple love horses!” 

Splashy, seductive ads have enabled 
Jordache to make a quick hit in the lu- 
crative market for pricey (about $35 a 
pair), high-styled jeans that carry the la- 
bels of famous designers. Total jeans sales 
are running 10% ahead of last year, with 
designer jeans up more than 30%. Com- 
pared with the old, proletarian Levi's, 
which retail for around $20, the designer 
models are more form-fitting and have 
fancier stitching and other touches. Un- 
til last spring, the market was dominated 
by Gloria Vanderbilt, Calvin Klein, 
Ralph Lauren and other names synon- 
ymous with class and cash. But Jordache? 
The name (pronounced Jor-dash) is a 
loose acronym for three immigrant Israe- 





hire the best salesmen that he could find, 
and they went out to flog the line. Once 
they got $1 million in orders, bankers gave 
him big loans. Daringly, he plowed most 
of the money into advertising—$3 mil- 
lion since January—and wrote much of 
the copy himself. 

Joseph Nakash placed expensive lo- 
cal commercials ($6,000 for 30 seconds) 
on 60 Minutes and other news programs 
that he figured retailers and consumers 
would be watching. Explains Nakash: 
“Psychologically it looked like there was 
a big company behind Jordache. The 
strategy worked. I started getting calls 
from buyers.” Now Jordache is shipping 
about 200,000 pairs of jeans a month, or 
$3.5 million worth at wholesale. Aimed 
primarily at the disco set, Jordache jeans 
are selling in 3,000 stores in many parts 
of the country. Like the stallion, Jordache 
is running away with business. z 
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One of these men & 
good job, coaches his son’s football team 
and drives without insurance. 


He really doesn't want to. But his budget's tight 
Inflation is driving the cost of everything up. So he's 
trying to get by without insurance. That's taking a big 
risk. For himself and everyone else on the road with him 

That bothers us. We're a major group of property 
and casualty insurance companies and we don't like 
high costs any more than you do. Unfortunately, the cost 
of accident repairs and injury claims has risen more 
than the rate of general inflation 


Let's take a closer look at these costs covered by 
your insurance, as measured by the Consumer Price 
Index. For every $100 spent for the same expenses in 
1967, here are the amounts spent as of June, 1979: $242 
in auto repairs, $366 in hospital services, $237 in medi 
Cal care items and $241 in physicians’ fees. Those are 
increases ranging from over 130% to over 260%. In 
the same time period, auto insurance premiums have 
risen 127%" 

We want to keep the cost of insurance down. After 
all, helping you afford insurance helps us too. There isn't 
much we as a single industry can do to ~~ inflation 
But we're doing our best. There are several tf niINgs you 


urce: The Bureau of Labor Statistics eparime ft 


can do to help. Most importantly, don't be like the man 
on the right. Don't drive without car insurance. Even 
in times of inflation, the security of car insurance isn't 
a luxury, it’s a necessity. 


Here's what we're doing to keep costs down: 
@ Working through the Insurance Institute for Highway 


Safety to make cars more crash resistant and highw 
safer 








ys 


@ Investigating injury and repair claims more thoroughly. 


@ Cracking down on insurance fraud practices through 
the Insurance Crime Prevention Institute 

@ Supporting a pricing system that allows more pricing 
competition among insurance companies 

@ Improving our data collection so your rates will be 
based on more recent claims experience 


Here’s what you can do: 

@ Re-evaluate your present policies and check for over 

lapping Coverage 

@ Talk to your agent about the right coverage for you 

es Raise your deductible to an amount you can absorb 
It'll lower your premiums 

@ Know what your insurance coverage can do for you 


This message is presented by: The American Insurance Association, 85 John Street, New York, NY. 1€ 


Affordable insurance is our business...and yours. 





| Billionaire Ludwig’s Brazilian Gamble 
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The richest man in America risks his fortune in the Amazon, opening an untamed area 


he scene is jarringly surrealistic. For 

thousands of square miles, there is 
nothing but the endless green of the Am- 
azon rain forest, forbidding, primeval, un- 
tamed. Then, on a remote bend of the Jari 
River, a fast-flowing tributary, the vista 
changes dramatically. There, as tall as a 
16-story building, stands a monument to 
modern engineering: a brand-new, spank- 
ing-white pulp plant, which reaches out 
with ducts, cables and conveyor belts to a 
wood-chipping mill, a chemical factory 
and a power generating facility 

The towering plant was built in Japan 
and towed in two sections last year to Bra- 
zil’s interior, where it began start-up op- 
erations six months ago. The centerpiece 
| of an industrial and agricultural complex 
of audacious scope and cost, the plant 
stands on a company-owned property of 
about 5,800 sq. mi., which is larger than 
Connecticut. The pulp factory and its an- 
cillaries cost $400 million to construct. A 
companion plant is expected to be towed 
up the river and put in operation by the 
mid-1980s, To feed the plants with young 
trees, a vast reforestation is under way 
that will clear the land of old growth and 
establish huge new timber farms. The 
principal planting is the Gmelina arborea 
(pronounced ma-/ina ar-bor-ea), a hard- 
wood native to Burma and India that 
grows to 15 in. in diameter in five years 
and 30 in twelve, or roughly twice as fast 
as the southern pine, a major source of 
American pulp. 

Trees constitute only one of the crops 
Brazilian and U.S. experts, using the 
“miracle rice” imported from the Philip- 
pines, are developing the world’s largest 
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fields, which already cover some 7,900 
acres. A big poultry farm is being set up, 
and experiments are under way to breed a 
more robust strain of water buffalo 

All this has been conceived, directed, 
and largely financed by one man: Daniel 
Keith Ludwig, 82, the secretive shipowner 
and industrialist whose estimated net 
worth of $3 billion or more makes him the 


| richest American. Tough-minded and in- 





tensely shy, Ludwig is sole owner of his 
enterprises and thus must answer to no 
one. Operating from offices in Manhat- 
tan’s Burlington House, he runs a maze of 
companies (he has 19 in Brazil alone). His 
flagship firm, National Bulk Carriers, op- 
erates one of the world’s largest private 





| fleets of huge supertankers and cargo 
| ships. He is also proprietor of an array 


of global enterprises, which include the 
Princess hotel chain in Mexico, the Baha- 
mas and Bermuda, oil refineries and a 
number of savings and loan associations 
in the U.S 

Ludwig's fortune is based on foresight; 


after World War II, he built the first su- 


pertanker in Japan and devised the means 
to finance ships through long-term char- 
ters. Recalls a former aide: “Often he just 


| sits in his office and thinks three or five 
| years down the road.” In the 1950s Lud- 


Laborers tending seedlings in nursery before they are planted in forest 


wig began pondering the world’s increas- 
ing use, and dwindling supply, of pulp and 
timber. After surveying sites in Venezuela 
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and elsewhere he settled on Brazil, in part 
because he found an immense tract for the 
right price. He bought the land in 1967 for 
less than $1 an acre 


B: the Amazon is so wild that Ludwig 
was obliged to become a one-man 
development program. In the past twelve 
years, his Jari Forestry and Agricultural 
Enterprises has invested some $780 mil- 
lion, of which $520 million came directly 
from Ludwig's resources. He has carved 
from the rain forest four towns (the larg- 
est of which is Monte Dourado), as well as 
an 85-bed hospital, four schools, 4,500 
miles of roads and trails, a 26-mile rail- 
road, and three small airports. The project 
has attracted so many job seekers, ped- 
dlers and hangers-on that the population 
of the area has surged from almost noth- 
ing to 30,000 

Reports TIME’s Buenos Aires bureau 
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Pulp factory in operation (left); suburban-type bungalows for the professional staff 


Responding to the lure of the frontier, capitalism in its most epic sense 


chief George Russell, who visited the pro)- 
ect: “Ludwig's efforts in the Amazon are 
capitalism in its most epic sense. But he 
has wisely insisted on ‘Brazilianizing’ Jari 
only 40 of the 8,500-member labor force 
are non-Brazilian. He has drawn univer- 
sity graduates from the country’s south, il- 
literate laborers from Brazil's economical- 
ly stricken northeast, and equally unfor- 
tunate natives from the Amazon's prim 
itive villages. Ludwig's managers at Jari 
claim with pride that they have created a 
true meritocracy with instant opportuni- 
ties for advancement for anyone who 
shows talent and the desire 
Since Brazilian law pro- 
hibits a corporation from 
profiting from the many ser- 
vices necessary in running a 
community, the Jari enter- 
prise must give away or sell at 
no profit a large range of ser- 
vices and amenities. It oper- 
ates a supermarket where 
goods are sold at just above 
cost, provides free meals to 
employees in company cafe- 
terias and runs an air shuttle 
service that charges no fares 
Even for a man of Lud- 
wig’s wealth, the Jari project 





can be a drain. His executives believe that 
funding for the project is catch as catch 
can. When Ludwig has surplus funds from 
his many ventures, he pours them into 
Jari. When his cash flow is tight—a situ- 
ation that even a billionaire occasionally 
encounters—everybody is told to 
saving paper clips 

Ludwig has built barracks for ordi- 
nary laborers as well as fancier bungalows 
for the technical and managerial staff. But 
he cut back substantially on plans for ad- 
ditional housing, especially for the lowest- 
paid workers. Result: squalid slum towns 
inhabited partly by 
and thieves, have sprung up 
near the sites, and many 
workers live in unsanitary 
and unsavory conditions. At 
first, Ludwig relied entirely 
on Brazilian contractors to 
supply laborers, and some of 
the bosses exploited their 
men and skimmed off their 
wages. Now Ludwig has set 
up safeguards to ensure that 
the workers receive their full 
pay, which averages about 
$12 daily, or three times the 
national rural average 

The lack of satisfactory 


Start 


whores 


Company train pulling carloads of logs to pulp mill; worker relaxing in flimsy makeshift shelter; Developer Daniel K. Ludwig (above) 





Smokers 
Joining 
Merit 
Bandwagon. 


Low tar MERIT attracts increasing 
number of former high tar smokers. 


A few years ago most smokers agreed. Low tar meant 
low taste. Then along came MERIT, packed with 
‘Enriched Flavor’™ tobacco and taste-tested by 
thousands. The result: smoking changed. 

No other new cigarette in the last 20 years has 
attracted so many smokers as quickly as MERIT! 

The demand continues to build—and among low tar 
smoking's toughest-to-please group: high tar smokers. 
In fact, over 70% of MERIT smokers are coming 
directly from high tar brands. 

It's clear: MERIT taste is changing attitudes toward 
low tar smoking. 


MERIT 


Kings & 100% 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | Kings:8 mg’’tar‘’ 0.6 mg nicotine—100's:11 mg"’tar;” 
0.7 mgnicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report May’ 78 © Philip Morris Inc, 1979 


















living conditions in the rough territo- 
ry has contributed to a debilitating 
rate of turnover, more than 50% a 
year. This adds enormously to the 
cost of training programs that Lud- 
wig’s managers must conduct in 
order to acquaint the largely back- 
woods work force with modern 
machines. 

The turnover at the top in Jari 
has been higher than at lower levels. 
In the past dozen years, between 22 
and 26 chief operating executives at 
the Jari project have been fired or 
shifted out (nobody seems to recall 
the exact number). Some moved on 
because they had fulfilled the phase 
of development that required their 
particular expertise. But many were 
shunted aside because they disagreed 
with Ludwig or failed to anticipate 
his wishes. 

Despite his age and a painful 
| back ailment from a shipboard ac- 
cident in the 1920s, Ludwig is amaz- 
ingly energetic and keeps close watch 
on Jari. He receives a constant flow 
of reports at his headquarters. More im- 
portant, several times a year he flies to 
Belém on Brazil’s northern coast, trav- 
eling economy class except when he can 
hitch a free ride on a friend's corporate 
jet. At Belém he waits for the Fairchild 
turboprop that makes the 90-min. flight 
daily between the port city and Jari. Dis- 
daining VIP treatment, Ludwig crowds on 
board with newly recruited laborers, tech- 
| nicians returning from a few days of 
whooping it up in Belém and families 
coming back from shopping trips. 

Oo nce at Jari, Ludwig ignores the suc- 

cessful projects to concentrate on 
problem areas. Like a conceptual archi- 
tect who carries the blueprints in his 
mind, he supervises new undertakings 
down to the most minute detail. Yet he is 
becoming less dictatorial. The present 
project chief, John Trescot Jr., 54, an ace 
cost cutter who has been on the job for 
six months, claims that he can actually 
argue with him over decisions. Ludwig is 
beginning to accept a substantial dilution 
of his authority. He has created an eight- 
man committee that exercises an overall 
policymaking role. Also, Ludwig has 








Hook lift collecting logs in the jungle for pulp plant 
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willed Jari to a Swiss-based cancer insti- 
tute that he has set up, and ultimately it 
will use profits from the project to pro- 
mote medical research. 

There is method in Ludwig’s mellow- 
ness. The Jari project is approaching the 
crucial second stage of development. The 
present pulp mill is planned eventually 
to turn out 750 metric tons daily, making 
it moderately large by world standards, 
If the project is to be fully successful, Lud- 
wig needs to install another plant, which 
might process pulp into newsprint. Luck- 
ily, large deposits of kaolin, a white min- 
eral used in papermaking, have been 
found on the Jari property. 

Until now, in order to run the oper- 
ation as a one-man show, Ludwig has 
even refused Brazilian tax credits that 
could have saved him roughly 50% of his 
own investment. However, since the next 
stage will cost $650 million to $750 mil- 
lion and perhaps much more, he is seek- 
ing to line up credit from American and 
European financial institutions. 

He faces noisy opposition in Brazil. 
The government requires him to sell all 
of his rice and most of his paper pulp with- 
in the country so that Brazil can save 
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Sunday soccer match in one of the newly built company towns 
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scarce foreign currency. But unless 
Ludwig can export to hard-currency 
countries, he will have a difficult time 
raising money. 

Ludwig, who was born in South 
Haven, Mich., is frequently por- 
trayed in the Brazilian press as an av- 
aricious gringo out to despoil the Am- 
azon. Lurid newspaper stories tell of 
Brazilian workers being held slaves 
by squads of former Green Berets, 
and Brazilian environmentalists ac- 
cuse Ludwig of raping the native for- 
ests. Both the Brazilian senate and 
chamber of deputies have started in- 
vestigations into the Jari project. One 
leading nationalistic critic charges 
that Ludwig’s project is only the first 
step in a takeover of Brazil's Ama- 
zon by big multinational firms. 

None of these wild charges have 
been shown to have any foundation. 
On the environmental front, Ludwig 
has been extremely careful. Though 
planting of imported trees has altered 
the surprisingly fragile ecological bal- 
ance in the Amazon basin, Ludwig's 
foresters claim the new growths are ac- 
tually revitalizing the rain forest’s min- 
eral-deficient soil. Rather than ruining 
the Amazon, the project holds the prom- 
ise of opening a vast region that can serve 
the whole country, which needs the jun- 
gle’s wealth, and the world, which needs 
the pulp, paper and food it can produce. 
Yet the hostility can handicap, or pos- 
sibly abort, Ludwig’s grand plan. 

That would be tragic, for Brazil as well 
as for Ludwig. Brazilians have responded 
ineffectually to the lure of the Amazonian 
frontier. They have ignored the ill-nour- 
ished natives and have failed to rally the 
dedication that made possible the U.S.’s 
winning of its own West. Ludwig's predic- 
tions two decades ago of pulp and timber 
shortages are reflected today in tight mar- 
kets and high world prices. He or his suc- 
cessors probably could turn the Jari proj- 
ect into a profit maker, though it may take 
decades to recover his investment. That, 
according to his few close associates, is not 
one of his major concerns. What he wants 
is one final, enduring achievement 
—showing that productive riches can be 
created in one of the world’s last and most 
remote undeveloped areas. a 





scribe the perversity of Diaghilev’s entou- 
rage—a kind of homosexual Swiss 
Guard.” He reminded one musician of a 
“decadent Roman emperor—possibly 
Genghis Khan or even a barbarous Scyth- 
ian—and lastly, what he really was: a 
Russian grand seigneur.” 

In praise of himself, Diaghilev 
boomed: “Society will have to recognize 
that my experiments, which appear dan- 
gerous today, become indispensable to- 
morrow.” He was right. He discovered 
Stravinsky at a concert in St. Petersburg 
and Picasso in a shabby studio in Mont- 
martre. In Parade, first performed in 
1917, he juxtaposed cubist costumes with 
the sharp-edged music of Satie and a Coc- 
teau libretto 

Diaghilev was more than a gilded tal- 
ent scout. Wherever he found genius, he 
made it fashionable. Parisians flocked to 
see Parade, which coincided with the 
flowering of cubism. Romeo and Juliet, de- 
signed by Miré and Max Ernst, popular- 
ized surrealism. Apollon Musagéte, the 
first successful collaboration of Stravinsky 
and Balanchine, marked the beginning of 
neoclassicism in music and dance. Dia- 
ghilev’s own life was measured out in hotel 
bills and telegrams. He ranged ceaselessly 
from Europe to America in search of 
backers and triumphs. World War I and 
the Russian Revolution slowed his prog- 
ress but never stopped it 

His death in Venice was straight out 
of Thomas Mann: the old homosexual 
fading with the epoch he had introduced 
Buckle, formerly the dance critic of the 
Sunday Times of London, might have 


Excerpt 

} é Much has been written 
about the perfect collabora- 

tion between choreographer, com- 
poser and designer under Diaghi- 
lev’s supervision. The stages by 
which one of the most famous cos- 
tumes of any Diaghilev ballet, that 
for Nemtchinova in the adagietto in 
Les Biches, reached its final form, 
are therefore of interest. We have 
seen how Laurencin’s nebulous wa- 
tercolors had been evolved by Su- 
deikina and Kochno Nemtchi- 
nova appeared before Diaghilev’s 
eyes in a long blue velvet frock-coat, 
like that of a head porter in a hotel 
‘Give me the scissors, Grigoriev!’ 
Diaghilev exclaimed. He cut away 
the collar, to make a wide V-neck 
He cut away the velvet, till it 
barely covered the buttocks 
Nemtchinova had never shown so 
much leg before (what ballerina 
had?) and she protested. ‘I feel na- 
ked!’ “Then go and buy yourself 
some white gloves!’ said Diaghilev 
The celebrated white gloves be- 


came almost a part of the y® 
choreography 
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Books 


speculated more about the period and the 
art and placed Diaghilev’s achievement 
in perspective. But if analysis is missing 
the man transcends his interpreter. For 
Diaghilev’s life was his work, and that 
has continued. His followers have found- 
ed many of the world’s leading dance 
companies. including London’s Royal 
Ballet and the New York City Ballet. It 
is a suitable legacy for the impresario who 
with one daring jetée after another, brought 
the East to the West and the West into 
the 20th century Annalyn Swan 


Money Matters 


JAILBIRD 
by Kurt Vonnegut 
Delacorte; 277 pages; $9.95 


Fe has a way of ruining a writer's 
reputation. Take the case of Kurt 
Vonnegut. who became a cult figure in 
the late “60s after enduring years of hard 
earned obscurity. A growing army of high 
school and college readers began pro- 
claiming him a deep thinker, at about the 
same time that critics started cuffing him 
for being a shallow artist. Both judgments 
were wrong. Vonnegut has never written 
a thought that could not occur to a spo- 
radically meditative teen-ager. nor has he 
pretended to: those who are impressed by 
the profundity of a shrug ("So it goes”) 
have probably found the guru they de- 
serve, At the same time, Vonnegut is one 
of the few truly original and distinctive 
stylists to emerge in the past 20 years 
The clarity and apparent simplicity of his 
prose are sure signs of the craft that went 
into making tt 

His best books are parables written 
out of anger at some inexplicable kink in 
the collective psyche: blind trust in sci 
ence and scientists (Cat's Cradle); faith 
in war as a rational activity (Slaughter 
house-Five), After a lengthy period of me 
lowed-out serenity (and two mediocre 
novels, Breakfast of Champions and Slap 
stick), Vonnegut is mad again. His target 
1 Jailbird is money, specifically the odd 
systems that people have invented for dis 
tributing and withholding it 

Walter F. Starbuck, Vonnegut's hero 
and narrator, keeps getting his life side- 
tracked by great wealth. The son of im- 
migrant servants, he was informally 
adopted by his parents’ millionaire em 
ployer, raised as a gentleman and sent 
off to Harvard. In his early 60s, after an 
on-and-off career in Government service 
he finds himself buried in an obscure job 
with the Nixon White House. So remote 
is his office that it becomes the perfect hid 
ing place for a trunk containing a million 
dollars in unlaundered bills. Starbuck ts 
sent off to a minimum-security prison in 
Georgia, the least heralded co-conspirator 
n all of Watergate. He muses later: "It 
was like being in a wonderful musical 
comedy where the critics mentioned ev- 
erybody but me.” No sooner is his two- 
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year hitch in stir over than Starbuck runs 
afoul of more millions. He stumbles into 
a decrepit old shopping-bag lady in New 
York who turns out to be his sweetheart 
from Harvard days. She is also majority 
stockholder of the RAMJAC Corporation, 
a conglomerate that owns 19% of the U.S. 
To complicate the unbelievable, she 
and Starbuck had been Communists in 
their youth. His zeal has withered with 
age, but not hers. “After I die,” she tells 
Starbuck, “you look in my left shoe 
You will find my will in there. I leave the 
RAMJAC Corporation to its rightful own- 
ers, the American people.” Starbuck is 


convinced that her act will make not one 
whit of difference to the way people live: 
“The economy is a thoughtless weather 





system—and nothing more. Some joke on 
the people, to give them such a thing.” 


his plot is loose and baggy enough to 
give Vonnegut plenty of leg room, and 
he strolls about at will. He offers a lengthy 
account, for instance, of the trial of Sac- 
co and Vanzetti and of their subsequent 


gressions are somber. Starbuck meets 
Nixon and finds the President's smile 
“like a rosebud that had just been smashed 
by a hammer.” The hero’s meditations on 
money are childlike enough to produce 
odd insights. On his first morning of free- 
dom, Starbuck leaves his seedy hotel to 
buy a newspaper. He then has an urge to 
call up the Secretary of the Treasury and 
tell him, “I just tried out two of your dimes 
on Times Square, and they worked like a 
dream. It looks like another great day for 
the coinage!” He hears a radio news 
| broadcast and has another offbeat re- 
sponse: “The newscaster spoke with a 
barking sort of hilarity, as though life were 
a comical steeplechase, with unconven- 
tional steeds and hazards and vehicles in- 
volved. He made me feel that even I was 
a contestant—in a bathtub drawn by three 
aardvarks, perhaps.” 
Such touches are vintage Vonnegut. 
So, less happily, is the simple moral that 
L ak : 
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One of America’s premiere political 
reporters, and the author of the 
bestselling Pulitzer-Prize- winning 
Making of the President Series 

has written 

"By far, his finest, most affecting 
work...Nothing he has done 


comes up toit.” 
—The New York Times 
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runs through almost all of his work. As 
Starbuck puts it, “We are here for no pur- 
pose, unless we can invent one.” Yet Von- 
negut does not believe that people are ca- 
pable of doing so, at least not in a way 
that will make them happy. This leads to 
the static quality of his books: nothing 
much ever changes except to get a little 
worse. Some of the evidence Vonnegut of- 
fers is rigged: Starbuck comes to believe 
that wisdom does not exist and hence can- 
not be used to improve the lot of man- 
kind. “Who was the wisest man in the 
Bible, supposedly?” he asks and answers: 
“He was King Solomon, of course. Two 
women claiming the same baby appeared 
before Solomon, asking him to apply his 











legendary wisdom to their case. He sug- 
gested cutting the baby in two.” End of ar- 
gument. To which the only informed re- 
sponse must be, “Yes, but...” 

It is possible to say both words, with 
equal emphasis, about much of Vonne- 
gut’s fiction. Jailbird is no exception. Still, 
it is his best book in years and may prompt 
a new generation of college kids to adopt 
the author and the novel. That act will, 
at the very least, teach them one impor- 
tant fact: readingcan befun. — PaulGray 


The Pink Spider 


AFRICAN CALLIOPE: A JOURNEY 
TO THE SUDAN 

by Edward Hoagland 

Random House; 239 pages; $10 


t would be a neglect of the obvious to 
write about America without mention- 
ing Tocqueville, or Africa without a nod 
to Conrad. Those authors are not only 
fixed points to steer by but fetishes that 
protect a writer from foundering in 
swamps of detail. Edward Hoagland does 
not get around to his ritual reference un- 
til page 91 of African Calliope: A Journey 
to the Sudan: “Far from learning some- 
thing new about the black-white torque 
that is such a misery in America, here I 
was freer of it. But the other reason why 
I had come to Africa, instead of to an- 
other southern continent, was that on the 
contrary, it was not a clean slate, not neu- 
tral ground. The myth of blackness, dark- 
ness, this ‘land of sorrow,’ might be a 
sounding board. ‘Before the Congo I was 
just a mere animal,’ Joseph Conrad said.” 
Before the trips in 1976 and °77 to 
the Sudan described here, Hoagland, 46, 
had left his spoor in the wilderness of Brit- 
ish Columbia, the wooded mountains of 
Vermont, the scrub of Louisiana and the 
streets of New York. He carried a supply 
of solitude in and a supply of observa- 
tions out. In his essay (Walking the Dead 
Diamond River) and travel books (Notes 
from the Century Before), he displayed a 
gift for elegy that made the city as re- 
mote as the boondock, and a knack for 
seeing the familiar for the first time. In Af- 
rica, it is the unfamiliar that moves him. 
































A rumpled fugitive from L.L. Bean 





the continent’s largest nation, Hoagland 
learns more than he needs to about Din- 
kas, Turkanas, mercenaries, missionaries, 
coups, assassinations, the green monkey 
disease, the protein value of dura sor- 
ghum, going without bath water (“I lay 
in my sleeping bag, cleaning my toes with 
my toes”) and how a country runs on a 
trickle of gasoline: “So scarce that even 
when I was being chauffeured in a Min- 
istry of Trade auto, the driver turned off 
the motor to go downhill.” 

Hoagland does not burden the reader 
with a false sense of wonder or an exag- 
gerated sense of adventure. He conveys 
what he learns as something that a mid- 
dle-aged man should already know: 
months of wandering in a hard place 
make one sick, lonely, itchy and tired. “I 
was weary,” he writes, “of the whole Af- 
rican calliope—that nagging, pulsing mu- 
sical din that has been reverberating 
strongly without letup for thousands of 
years before you arrive and will be contin- 
uing without any respite for sickness or fa- 
tigue long after you have left the earth.” 

He hears the din in Khartoum where 
the Blue and the White Niles meet and in 
a southern Sudan sapped to a “hopeless 
torpor” by epidemic. The specific charac- 
ter and hardship of a place are conveyed 
with arresting brevity. On the hard desert 
of the Muslim north: “It depressed me to 
see the starved, tethered donkeys outside 
suffering while the fat ones ate, and the 
thirsty chickens dashing for a chance to 
peck at our spit.” In the river town of Gel- 
hak he records the visual cacophony in 
Polaroid prose: “We saw a man with a 
monkey’s nose; and a woman whose feet 
were reversed, her toes pointing back- 
wards. More turbans and tarbooshes now, 
more Arabs, as well as the eggplant-black 
Dinkas, and purple Nuer with carved 
Stripes that circled their foreheads under 
the hairline, and Shilluk with beadlike ci- 
catrices stretching from ear to ear.” 

Hoagland’s footsteps are hardly the 
first to fall on East Africa from the out- 
side world, any more than were those of 







































After flying, bouncing and sliding around | Sir Richard Burton, the demonic Victo- 
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rian explorer and scholar of the forbid- 
den who infiltrated hostile cities dressed 
in native robes and speaking fluent Ar- 
abic. By contrast, Hoagland drifts in and 
out of stagnant backwaters, a rumpled, 
skinny fugitive from L.L. Bean whose spo- 
ken English is hampered by a bad stut- 
ter. He is as puzzling and exotic to his 
hosts as they are to him, one of a long 
line of white hunters and note takers 
whom the wags of Juba on the White Nile 
call pink spiders. Only this one writes a 
blue streak — R.Z. Sheppard 
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The Fascination of Decadence 


I like the word decadent. All shimmering with purple and 
gold. It throws out the brilliance of flames and the gleam of pre- 
cious stones. It is made up of carnal spirit and unhappy flesh and 
of all the violent splendors of the Lower Empire; it conjures up 
the paint of courtesans, the sports of the circus, the breath of the 
tamers of animals, the bounding of wild beasts, the collapse among 
the flames of races exhausted by the power of feeling, to the in- 
vading sound of enemy trumpets. 

—Paul Verlaine, circa 1886 


q t was partly the spectacle of Western decadence that aroused 
the Ayatullah Khomeini to orgies of Koranic proscription. Al- 
cohol, music, dancing, mixed bathing all have been curtailed 
by the Iranian revolution. Americans find this zealotry sinister, 
but also quaint: How can almost childish pleasures (a tune on 
the radio, a day at the beach) deserve such puritanical hell- 
fires? But Americans are also capable of a small chill of ap- 
prehension, a barely acknowledged thought about the prices 
that civilizations pay for their bad habits: If Iran has driven out 
its (presumably polluted) mon- 
arch and given itself over to a pu- 
rification that demands even the 
interment of its beer bottles, then, 
by that logic, what punishment 
and what purification would be 
sufficient for America? The Ay- 
atullah residing in some Ameri- 
can consciences would surely have 
to plow under not just the beer bot- 
ules, but an uncomfortably large 
part of U.S. society itself. 

The very idea of decadence, 
with all its fleshly titillations and 
metaphysical phosphorescence, 
excites that kind of Spenglerian 
anxiety. A lot of Americans seem 
inclined to think of themselves as 
a decadent people: such self-accusation may be the reverse side 
of the old American self-congratulation. Americans contemplate 
some of the more disgusting uses to which freedom of expres- 
sion has been put; they confront a physical violence and spir- 
itual heedlessness that makes them wonder if the entire society 
is on a steep and terminal incline downward. They see around 
them what they call decadence. But is the U.S. decadent? Does 
the rich, evil word, with its little horripilations of pleasure and 
its gonging of the last dance, really have any relevant meaning? 

Decadence is a wonderfully versatile idea—like a perfume 
that gives off different scents depending on a woman’s body 
chemistry and heat. It arouses pleasure, disgust and bombast. 
And sometimes elaborate denial. The critic Richard Gilman re- 
cently published Decadence (Farrar, Straus & Giroux). His el- 
egant treatise argues that the term is almost impossible to de- 
fine, is constantly misinterpreted and misused, and quite possibly 
should be deleted from the language. 

Gilman makes a persuasive, if somewhat pedantic, point. 
He argues that Americans overuse the word decadent, without 
knowing what they mean by it. They use it to describe a $50 bot- 
tle of Margaux, a three-hour soak in the tub, a 40-hour-a-week 
television habit, the crowds that tell the suicide to jump, a snort 
of cocaine. And yet Americans mean something by it. The no- 
tion of decadence is a vehicle that carries all kinds of strange 
and overripe cargo—but a confusing variety of meanings does 
not add up to meaninglessness. Decadence, like pornography 
(both have something of the same fragrance), may be hard to de- 
fine, but most people think they know it when they see it. 
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They think it might cover, say, the Aspen, Colo., fan club 
that grew up two summers ago to celebrate Murderer Ted Bun- 
dy with, among other things, T shirts that read TED BUNDY IS A 
ONE-NIGHT STAND. Or the work of Photographer Helmut New- 
ton, who likes to sell high-fashion clothes with lurid pictures of 
women posed as killers and victims, or trussed up in sado- 
masochistic paraphernalia; one of his shots shows a woman’s 
head being forced into a toilet bowl. The school of S-M fashion 
photography may, of course, be merely a passing putrefaction. 

People informally play a game in which they compile lists 
of the most decadent acts now in practice. For horrific sen- 
sationalism, they might start with the idea of the snuff film (por- 
nography in which an actress performing sex is actually mur- 
dered on screen). In the same awful category, they might include 
Viennese Artist Rudolf Schwarzkogler, who decided to make a 
modernist artistic statement by amputating, inch by inch, his 
own penis, while a photographer recorded the process as a work 
of art. 

The list would have to mention Keith Richards, a member 
moviestarnxews Of the Rolling Stones, who, by one 
account, in order to pass a blood 
test to enter the U.S. for concert 
tours, had a physician drain his 
own heroin-tainted blood from his 
body and replace it with transfu- 
sions from more sedate citizens. 
Some of the sadomasochistic and 
homosexual bars in New York 
and San Francisco, with their 
publicly practiced urolagnia, bug- 
gery and excruciating complica- 
tions thereof, would strike quite a 
{ few Americans as decadent. 

: In a less specialized realm, dis- 
co and punk songs like Bad Girls 
and J Wanna Be Sedated have a 
decadent ring. In fact, the entire 

phenomenon of disco has a certain loathsome glisten to it. 

Extravagance has always been thought to have something 
to do with decadence. Some lists might mention Tiffany’s $2,950 
gold-ingot wristwatch, or a pair of $1,000 kidskin-and-gold 
shoes, or Harrods $1,900 dog collar, or Zsa Zsa Gabor’s $150,000 
Rolls-Royce with its leather, velvet and leopard interior. But 
be careful. Extravagance may actually be a sign of robustly 
vulgar good health. One can argue about such gestures as that 
of the 3rd century Roman Emperor Elagabalus, who once on 
a whim sent his slaves to collect 1,000 lbs. of cobwebs. They 
returned with 10,000 Ibs. “From this,” said Elagabalus, “one 
can understand how great is Rome.” The Emperor would 
have enjoyed the Neiman Marcus catalogue, one of 20th cen- 
tury America’s most fabulous menus of conspicuous consump- 
tion. The man who purchased His and Hers Learjets from 
the catalogue was helping to keep a lot of aircraft workers 
employed. 


ecadence is a subjective word, a term of moral and psy- 
chological recoil. It expresses quite exactly those things 
that the speaker finds most awful, most repugnant, most dan- 
gerous and, as a Freudian might point out, most interesting. So 
a question arises: Are aberrant tastes decadent in themselves? 
Does the decadence consist in the fact that such tastes can now 
be openly practiced and even tolerated? Surely, tolerance is not 
decadence, unless it is a symptom of moral obliviousness. 
Players in the game can pile up examples but still have dif- 
ficulty arriving at any generality. Decadence, in one working def- 
































inition, is pathology with social implications: it differs from in- 
dividual sickness as pneumonia differs from plague. A decadent 
act must, it seems, possess meaning that transcends itself and 
spreads like an infection to others, or at least suggests a general 
condition of the society. Decadence (from the Latin decadere, 
“to fall down or away,” hence decay) surely has something to 
do with death, with a communal ftaedium vitae; decadence is a 
collection of symptoms that might suggest a society exhausted 
and collapsing like a star as it degenerates toward the 
white dwarf stage, “une race 4 sa derniére heure,” as a French 
critic said. 


erhaps it is part of the famous narcissism of the *70s, but 

Americans forget how violent and depraved other cultures 
have been. There is something hilarious, in a grisly way, about 
George Augustus Selwyn, the late 18th century London society 
figure and algolagnic whose morbid interest in human suffering 
sent him scurrying over to Paris whenever a good execution 
was scheduled. Americans may have displayed an unwhole- 
some interest in the departure of Gary Gilmore two years ago, 
but that was nothing compared with the macabre fascinations, 
the public hangings, the Schadenfreud of other centuries. In the 
17th century, Londoners sometimes spent their Sunday after- 
noons at Bedlam mocking the crippled and demented. 

In Florence during Michelangelo’s time, countless victims 
of stabbings by hit men were seen floating under bridges. In Lon- 
don during the Age of Enlightenment, gangs roamed the streets 
committing rape. Says Critic George 
Steiner: “Our sense of a lost civility and 
order comes from a very short period of 
exceptional calm—from the 1860s to 
1914, or the interlude between the Civil 
War and World War I.” 

One of the problems with the con- 
cept of decadence is that it has such a 
long moral shoreline, stretching from 
bleak and mountainously serious con- 
siderations of history to the shallow 
places where ideas evaporate 30 seconds 
after they splash. For all the range of 
its uses, decadence is a crude term. It 
houses fallacies. People think of deca- 
dence as the reason for the collapse of 
Rome, but the point is arguable. Rome at the height of its im- 
perial power was as morally depraved as in its decline. Perhaps 
more so. 

A second model is the metaphor of natural decay, the sea- 
sons of human life, for example. Animals, people, have birth, 
growth, periods of vigor, then decline and death. Do societies 
obey that pattern? The idea of decadence, of course, implies ex- 
actly that. But it seems a risky metaphor. Historians like Ar- 
nold Toynbee, like the 14th century Berber Ibn-Khaldun and 
the 18th century Italian Giovanni Battista Vico, have construct- 
ed cyclical theories of civilizations that rise up in vigor, flour- 
ish, mature and then fall into decadence. Such theories may 
sometimes be too deterministic; they might well have failed, for 
example, to predict such a leap of civilization as the Renais- 
sance. Ultimately, the process of decadence remains a mystery: 
Why has the tribe of Jews endured for so many centuries after 
the sophisticated culture of the Hittites disappeared? 

Richard Gilman can be granted his central point: “that ‘de- 
cadence’ is an unstable word and concept whose significations 
and weights continually change in response to shifts in morals, 
social, and cultural attitudes, and even technology.” But the pro- 
tean term is still tempting. It seems the one word that will do to 
point toward something moribund in a culture, the metastasis 
of despair that occurs when a society loses faith in its own fu- 
ture, when its energy wanes and dies. It would probably be 
more narrowly accurate to use words like corrupt or depraved 
to describe, say, punk rock, or murder in a gas line, but de- 
cadent is more popular because it contains a prophecy. To be 
decadent is to be not just corrupt, but terminally corrupt. “De- 


cadence” speaks with the iron will of history and the punish- 














ment of the Lord. It is an accusation. “Woe to those who are at 
ease in Zion,” wrote the prophet Amos, “and to those who feel se- 
cure on the mountain of Samaria. Woe to those who lie upon 
beds of ivory, who drink wine in bowls, and anoint themselves 
with the finest oils.” 

One could construct a kind of “worst-case scenario” to prove 
that the U.S., with the rest of the West, has fallen into dan- 
gerous decline. The case might be argued thus: the nation’s pat- 
tern is moral and social failure, embellished by hedonism. The 
work ethic is nearly as dead as the Weimar Republic. Bureau- 
cracies keep cloning themselves. Resources vanish. Education 
fails to educate. The system of justice collapses into a parody of 
justice. An underclass is trapped, half out of sight, while an op- 
ulent traffic passes overhead. Religion gives way to narcissistic 
self-improvement cults. 

There is more. Society fattens its children on junk food and 
then permits them to be enlisted in pornographic films. The na- 
tion subdivides into a dozen drug cultures—the alcohol culture, 
the cocaine culture, the heroin culture, the Valium culture, the 
amphetamine culture, and combinations thereof. Legal abor- 
tions and the pervasive custom of contraception suggest a so- 
ciety so chary of its future that it has lost its will to perpetuate 
itself. Says British Author Malcolm Muggeridge: “What will 
make historians laugh at us is how we express our decadence in 
terms of freedom and humanism. Western society suffers from 
a largely unconscious collective death wish.” Alexander Sol- 
zhenitsyn, who shares with Muggeridge an austere Christian 
weLwurxewron mysticism, has been similarly appalled 
by Western materialism. 

And yet, oddly, the U.S. probably 
seemed more decadent, or at any rate, 
considerably more disturbed, eight or 
ten years ago than it does now. In the 
midst of the Viet Nam War, the ghetto 
riots, the assassinations, the orgasmic ro- 
manticism of the counterculture, the na- 
tional rage was more on the surface. 
Says Milwaukee Sociologist Wayne 
Youngquist: “There is decadence in our 
society, but it is an ebb, not a rising tide. 
Our institutions are healing, the age of 
moral ambiguity and experimentation is 
in decline.” 

Americans must beware, however, of looking for decadence 
in the wrong places, The things that can make the nation decay 
now are not necessarily what we think of when we say de- 
cadence: they are not Roman extravagances or Baudelaire’s 
fleurs du mal, or Wilde’s scented conceits. Nor, probably, do 
they have much to do with pornography, license or bizarre sex- 
ual practice. It is at least possible that Americans should see 
the symptoms of decadence in the last business quarter’s alarm- 
ing 3.8% decline in productivity, or in U.S. society's catastroph- 
ic dependence upon foreigners’ oil, or in saturations of chem- 
ical pollution. It is such symptoms that betoken “a race which 
has reached its final hour.” 













































































ut the word decadence, like an iridescent bubble, can be 

blown too large; it will burst with too much inflation of sig- 
nificance. In any case, decadence is too much a word of sim- 
plification. The US. is too complicated, housing too many si- 
multaneous realities, to be covered with one such concept. Sub- 
cultures of decadence exist, as they have in all societies. The 
amplifications of the press and television may make the de- 
cadence seem more sensational and pervasive than it really is. 
A sense of decay arises also from all of society’s smoking fric- 
tions of rapid change, the anxiety caused by a sense of im- 
permanence. The nation’s creative forces, however, remain re- 
markably strong—in the sciences, for example, where 
achievements in physics, mathematics, biology and medicine 
rank beside anything so far accomplished on the planet. Before 
anyone tries to use too seriously the awful and thrilling word de- 
cadence, he ought to distinguish between the customary mess 
of life and the terminal wreckage of death. — Lance Morrow 
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Some energy tasks are too big for small tools. 


It will take an estimated $250 
billion to develop the domestic 
energy the nation will need dur- 
ing the next five years. 

Small companies can play a 
role in providing this energy, but 
many projects require the funds 
and technology that only large 
companies can furnish. 

For example, in the Gulf of 
Mexico, Conoco and several 
other firms—large and small — 
are developing a petroleum field 


in over 1,000 feet of water, the 
deepest water in which petroleum 
has ever been produced. 

Total cost of this project will 
be some $800 million—the bulk 
of which will come from the 
larger companies, providing an 
opportunity for the small firms to 
join a venture they could not 
handle on their own. 

This year, Conoco expects to 
spend almost $1.5 billion —two 
thirds of it in the United States - 


to develop energy and related 
petrochemicals. We also plan to 
put the additional income from 
decontrol of crude oil prices into 
developing more U.S. energy. 
At a time when some people 
would limit the size of energy 
companies, we think it is worth 
noting the vital contribution that 
large companies are making. 


Doing more with energy. 


Conoco Inc., Stamford, CT 06904. © 1979 





We climbed above the clouds 
on Hawaii's “Volcano Island” 
elie RertreeGrlincerlitg@itien 


And _you can win a Hawaiian vacation to search for it. 





of Pele’Ss anger rose up hot enough to boil 
water in places. 


The beach looked like shining coal. 


Later, we cooled off while searching an 
other of Pele’s works. In a dark temper, the 
fire goddess had sent black lava coursing 
into the sea. But the surf had pounded it 
into a fine, coal-black sand to create one 


of the world’s most beautiful beaches 





Climbing up to one of Hawaii's 
strangest sights. 
Finally we packed our C.C. up 13,796-foot 
high Mauna Kea volcano. A surprise 


Watch out for Pele,” the islanders warned 
is of their bad-tempered goddess. We'd 
come to the Volcano Island of Hawaii 


where Pele’s tantrums can send torrents of 





litwabtauatd dlilonpacnnt tte awaited us at the peak. Snow! A sight we 
never expected in Hawaii! Along our trail 

Lava hot enough to boil water. up Mauna Kea, we buried a surprise for 

see what Pele can do when she’s — you, the case of Canadian Club. One clue 
friends asked. We did, so with our you don’t need to reach the top of the 

C.C. on a pack frame, we went searching world’s highest island volcano (you won't 
for a hiding place on one of Hawaiis even need to enter the state park) to find 
newest lava flows. The river of lava had the world’s finest tasting whisky. Be care- 


been cooling fortwo full years, vetthe heat — ful though, Pele thinks that C.C. is hers 











Search for the Hawaiian C.C. on us. 
Would you like to search for the C.C. on 
a special Hawaiian adventure vaca 
tion? Then stop down to your partici- 
pating package store and pick up your 
entry for Canadian Club’ “C.C. Hawaii 
Sweepstakes,” or dial 800-223-1216, toll 
free, for details. (In Hawaii and Alaska 
call 800-223-1850 and in New York, call 

0766.) There's no purchase nec 
essary. Nevertheless, you might want 
to pick up your offering to Pele while 


you're there: just say, “C.C., please.” 


Pe 
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U.S. Government Report: 


Carlton 
is lowest. 


Box or Menthol: 


10 Carlton have less 
tar than 1: 

















































tar nicotine 

mg./cig mg./cig 
Kent 12 0.9 
Marlboro Lights 12 0.8 
Merit 8 0.6 
Salem Lights 10 0.8 
Vantage 11 0.8 
Winston Lights 13 0.9 
Carlton Soft Pack 1 0.1 
Carlton Menthol less than 1 0.1 
Cariton Box less than 0.5 0.05 
Of all brands, lowest...Carlton Box: less than 0.5 mg. tar 
and 0.05 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May ‘78. iad 

’ 
Carlton. a 
Filter & Menthol 
iitiz, 


(: a) 
cd Only 
3 mg. 
tar, 


0.5 mg. nic. 


The lighter 
1005. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. “‘tar’’ 0.1 mg. nicotine 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. av. per cigarette, FTC Report May ‘78. 100 mm: 5 mg. 
“tar,” 0.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 





